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"WORKS OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 190.— 1 JANUARY, 1848. 


<A a, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Ir our readers have perchance stumbled upon a 
novel called ‘‘ The Improvisatore’’ by one Hans 
Christian Andersen, a Dane by birth, they have 
probably regarded it in the light merely of a for- 
eign importation to assist in supplying the enormous 
annual consumption of our circulating libraries, 
which devour books as fast as our mills do raw 
eotton ;—with some difference, perhaps, in the re- 
sult, for the material can rarely be said to be 
worked up into anything like substantial raiment 
for body or mind, but seems to disappear altogether 
in the process. As the demand, here, exceeds all 
ordinary means of supply, they may have been glad 
to see that our trade with the north is likely to be 
beneficial to us, in this our intellectual need. Its 
books may not be so durable as its timber, nor so 
substantial as its oxen, but then they are articles 
of faster growth, and of easier transportation. To 
free trade in these productions of the literary soil, 
not the most jealous protectionist will object ; and 
they have, perhaps, been amused to observe how 
the mere circumstance of a foreign origin has given 
a cheap repute, and the essential charm of novelty, 
to materials which in themselves were neither good 
nor rare. ‘The popular prejudice deals very differ- 
ently with foreign oxen and foreign books ; for, 
whereas an Englishman has great difficulty in be- 
lieving that good beef can possibly be produced 
from any pastures but his own, and the outlandish 
beast is always looked upon with more or less sus- 
picion, he has, on the contrary, a highly liberal 
prejudice in favor of the book from foreign parts ; 
and nonsense of many kinds, and the most tasteless 
extravagancies, are allowed to pass unchallenged 
and unreproved, by the aid of a German, or French, 
or Danish title-page. 

Nay, the eye is sometimes tasked to discover 
extraordinary beauty, where there is nothing but ex- 
traordinary blemish. Where the shrewd translator 
had veiled some absurdity or rashness of his au- 
thor, the more profound reader has been known 
to detect a meaning and a charm, which “ the 
English language had failed adequately to con- 


* The Improvisatore ; or, Life in Italy: from the Dan- 
= of Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mary 
owitt. 
Only a Fiddler! and O. T.: or, Life in Denmark, by 
ie Author of The Improvisatore. Translated by Mary 
owitt. 
A True Story of Mi LAfe, by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated hy Mary Howitt. 
Tales from Denmark. Translated by Charles Bonar. 
Fr lates without Pictures. Translated by Meta 
or. 
Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales. 
A Poet’s Bazaar. Translated by Charles Beckwith, 
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vey ;”’ and he has, perhaps, shown a sovereign 
contempt for “the bungling translator,” at the 
very time when that discreet workman had most 
displayed his skill and judgment. The idea has 
sometimes occurred to us—Suppose one of these 
foreign books were suddenly proved to be of gen- 
uine home production—suppose the German, or 
the Dane, or the Frenchman, were discovered to 
be a fictitious personage, and all the genius, or all 
the rant, to have really emanated from the English 
gentleman, or lady, who had merely professed to 
translate—presto! how the book would instantly 
change colors! What a reverse of judgment 
would there be! What secret misgivings would 
now be detected and proclaimed! What sudden 
outpourings of epithets by no means complimen- 
tary! How the boldness of many a metaphor 
would be transformed into sheer impudence! How 
the profundities would clear up, leaving only dark- 
ness behind! They were so mysterious—and 
now, throw all the light of heaven upon them, and 
there is nothing there but a blunder or a blot. 

If our readers, we say, have fallen upon this, 
and other novels of Andersen, they have probably 
passed them by as things belonging to the literary 
season : they have been struck with some passages 
of vivid description, with touches of genuine feel- 
ing, with traits of character which, though imper- 
fectly delineated, bore the impress of truth ; but 
they have pronounced them, on the whole, to be 
unfashioned things, but half made up, constructed 
with no skill, informed by no clear spirit of thought, 
and betraying a most undisciplined taste. Such, 
at least, was the impression their first perusal left 
upon our mind. Notwithstanding the glimpses 
of natural feeling and of truthful portraiture which 
caught our eye, they were so evidently deficient 
in some of the higher qualities which ought to dis- 
tinguish a writer, and so defaced by abortive at- 
tempts at fine writing, that they hardly appeared 
deserving of a very critical examination, or a very 
careful study. But now there bas lately come 
into our hands the autobiography of Hans Christian 
Andersen, ‘* The True Story of my Life,’’ and this 
has revealed to us so curious an instance of intel- 
lectual cultivation, or rather of genins exerting 
itself without any cultivation at all, and has re- 
flected back so strong a light, so vivid and so ¢x- 
planatory, on all his works, that what we formerly 
read with a very mitigated admiration, with more 
of censure than of praise, has been invested with 
quite a novel and peculiar interest. Moreover, 
certain tales for children have alse fallen into our 
hands, some of which are admirable. We 
prophesy them an immorteiity in the nursery— 
which is not the worst immortality a man can win 
—and doubt not but chat they have already been 
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read by children, or told to children, in every lan- 
guage of Europe. Altogether Andersen, his char- 
acter and his works, have thus appeared to us a 
subject worthy of some attention. 

We insist upon coupling them together. We 
must be allowed to abate somewhat of the austerity 
of criticism by a reference to the life of the author. 
We cannot implicitly follow the unconditioned ad- 
miration of Mrs. Howitt for ‘‘ the beautiful thoughts 
of Andersen,” which she tells us in her preface 
to the Autobiography, “it is the most delightful 
of her literary labors to translate.” We must be 
excused if we think that the mixture of praise and 
of puff, which the lady lavishes so indiscriminately 
upon the author whose works she translates, is 
more likely to display her own skill and dexterity 
in author-craft, than permanently to enhance the 
fame of Andersen. In the works which Mrs. 
Howitt has translated, (with the exception of the 
Autobiography,) there is a great proportion of most 
unquestionable trash, which, we should imagine, it 
must be a great affliction to render into English. 

It is curious, and perhaps necessary, to watch 
this new relationship which has sprung up in the 
world of letters, between the original author and 
his translator. A reciprocity of services is always 
amiable, and one is glad to see society enriched by 
another bond of mutual amity. The translator 
finds a profitable commodity in the genius of his 
author ; the author, a stanch champion in his for- 
eign ally, who, notwithstanding his community of 
interest, can still praise without blushing. Many 
good results doubtless arise from this alliance, but 
an increased chance of impartial criticism is not 
likely to be one of them. 

When Andersen writes for children or of child- 
hood, he is singularly felicitous—fanciful, tender, 
and true to nature. This alone were sufficient to 
separate him from the crowd of common writers. 
For the rest of his works, if you will look at them 
kindly, and with a friendly scrutiny, you will find 
many a natural sentiment vividly reflected. But 
traces of the higher operations of the intellect, of 
deep or subtle thought, of analytic power, of rati- 
ocination of any kind, there is absolutely none. 
If, therefore, his injudicious admirers should insist, 
without any reference to his origin or culture, on 
extolling his writings as works submitted, without 
apology or excuse, to the mature judgment and 
formed taste—they can only peril the reputation 
they seek to magnify. They will expose to ridi- 
cule and contempt one who, if you allow him a 
place apart by himself, becomes a subject of kindly 
and eurious regard. If they insist upon his intro- 
duction, unprotected by the peculiar circumstances 
which environ him—we do not say amongst the 
literary magnates of his time, but even in the 
broad host of highly cultivated minds, we lose 
sight of him, or we follow him with something 
very much like a smile of derision. 

We remember being told of a dexterous strata- 
gem, by which a lady cured her son of what she 
deemed an unworthy passion for a rustic beauty. 
We tell the story—for it may not only afford us 








an illustration, but a hint also to other perplexed 
mammas, who may find themselves in the like pre- 
dicament. She had argued, and of course in vain, 
against his high-flown admiration of the village 
belle. She was a goddess! She would become 
athrone! Apparently aequiescing in his i 


monial project, she now professed her willingness ~ 
to receive his bride-elect. Accordingly, a / 


her own milliner—mantua maker—what you 

—to array her in the complete toilette of a lady 
of fashion. The blushing damsel appeared in the 
most elegant attire, and took her place in the 
maternal drawing-room, amongst the sisters of the 
enraptured lover. Alas! enraptured no more! 
The rustic beauty, where could it have flown? 
The belle of the village was transformed into a 
very awkward young lady. Goddess !—She was 
a simpleton. Become a throne !—She could not 
sit upon a chair. The charm was broken. The 
application we need hardly make. There may be 
certain uncultivated men of genius on whom it is 
possible to practise a like malicious kindness. 

We would rather preface our notice of the life 
and works of Andersen, by a motto taken from 
our own countryman Blake, artist and poet, and a 
man of somewhat kindred nature :—* 

* Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud [ saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me— 
‘ —_ a song about a lamb ;’ 
oT piped with merry cheer. 
‘ Piper, pipe that song again !—’ 
So I piped—he wept to hear. 
‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer—’ 
So I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


* Piper, sit thee down and write, 
In a book that all may read.’ 
Then he vanished from my sight ; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear.’ 


Such was the form under which the muse may 
be said to have visited and inspired Andersen. 
He ought to have been exclusively the poet of 
children and of childhood. He ought never to 
have seen, or dreamed, of an Apvllo six feet high, 
looking sublime, and sending forth dreadful arrows 
from the far-resounding bow; he should have 
looked only to that ‘child upon the cloud,’’ or 
rather, he should have seen his little muse as she 
walks upon the earth——we have her in Gainsbor- 
ough’s picture—with her tattered petticoat, and 
her bare feet, and her broken pitcher, but looking 
withal with such a sweet, sad contentedness upon 
the world, that surely, one thinks, she must have 
filled that pitcher and drawn the water which she 
carries—without, however, knowing anything of 

* See Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters and 
Sculptors, vol. ii., p. 150. 
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the matter—from the very well where Truth lies 
hidden. 

We should like to quote at once, before pro- 
ceeding further, one of Andersen’s tales for chil- 
dren. We will venture upon an extract. It will 

events be new to our readers, and will be 


“more likely to interest them in the history of its 


@uthor than any quotation we could make from his 
more ambitious works. 
select will somewhat foreshadow the real history 
which follows. 

A highly respectable matronly duck introduces 
into the poultry-yard a brood which she has just 
hatched. She has had a deal of trouble with one 
egg, much larger than the rest, and which after 
all produced a very ‘‘ ugly duck,’ who gives the 
name, and is the hero of the story. 


“©* So, we are to have this tribe, too!’ said the 
other ducks, ‘as if there were not enough of us 
already! And only look how ugly one is! we 
won't suffer that one here.’ And immediately a 
duck flew at it, and bit it in the neck. 

‘** Let it alone,’ said the mother; ‘it does no 
one any harm,’ 

*** Ves, but it is so large and strange-looking, 
and therefore it must be teased.’ 

‘** These are fine children that the mother has!’ 
said an old duck, who belonged to the noblesse, 
and wore a red rag round its leg. ‘ All handsome, 
except one; it has not turned out well. I wish 
she could change it.’ 

«That can’t be done, your grace,’ said the 
mother ; ‘ besides, if it is not exactly pretty, it is a 
sweet child, and swims as well as the others, even 
a little better. I think in growing it will improve. 
It was long in the egg, and that ’s the reason it is a 
little awkward.’ 

‘** The others are nice little things,’ said the old 
duck: ‘ now make yourself quite at home here.’ 

** And so they did. But the poor young duck 
that had come last out of the shell, and looked so 
ugly, was bitten, and pecked, and teased by ducks 
and fowls. ‘It’s so large!’ said they all; and the 
turkey-cock, that had spurs on when he came into 
the world, and therefore fancied himself an emperor, 
strutted about like a ship under full sail, went 
straight up to it, gobbled, and got quite red. The 
poor little duck hardly knew where to go, or where 
to stand, it was so sorrowful because it was so 
ugly, and the ridicule of the whole poultry-yard. 

“Thus passed the first day, and afterwards it 
grew worse and worse. The poor duck was hunted 
about by every one; its brothers and sisters were 
cross to it, and always said, ‘1 wish the cat would 
get you, it frightful creature!’ and even its 
mother said,‘ Would you were far from here !’ And 
the ducks bit it, and the hens pecked at it, and the 

irl that fed the poultry kicked it with her foot. 
So it ran and flew over the hedge. 

“On it ran. At last it came to a great moor 
where wild ducks lived; here it lay the whole 
night, and was so tired and melancholy. In the 
morning up flew the wild ducks, and saw their new 
comrade; ‘ Who are you’ asked they; and our 
little duck turned on every side, and bowed as well 
as it could. ‘ But you are tremendously ugly!’ 
said the wild ducks. ‘ However, that is of no con- 
sequence to us, if you don’t marry into our family.’ 
The poor thing! It certainly never thought of 
marrying ; it only wanted permission to lie among 
the reeds, and to drink the water of the marsh. 





Besides, the story we | P0° 
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‘** Bang! bang!’ was heard at this moment, 
and several wild ducks lay dead amongst the reeds, 
and the water was as red as blood. There was a 
great shooting excursion. The sportsmen lay all 
round the moor; and the blue smoke floated like a 
cloud through the dark trees, and sank down to the 
very water; and the dogs splattered about in the 
marsh—splash! splash! reeds and rushes were 
waving on all sides: it was a terrible fright for the 
r duck. 

‘* At last all was quiet; but the poor little thing 
did not yet dare to lift up its head ; it waited many 
hours before it looked round, and then hastened 
away from the moor as quickly as possible. It ran 
over the fields and meadows, and there was such a 
wind that it could hardly get along. 

‘* Towards evening, the duck reached a little 
hut. Here dwelt an old woman with her tom-cat 
and her hen ; and the cat could put up its back and 
purr, and the hen could lay eggs, and the old 
woman loved them both as her very children. For 
certain reasons of her own, she let the duck in to 
live with them. 

** Now the tom-cat was master in the house, and 
the hen was mistress ; and they always said, ‘ We 
and the world.’ That the duck should have any 
opinion of its own, they never would allow. 

«Can you lay eggs!’ asked the hen. 

eee No ? 

** * Well, then, hold your tongue.’ 

***Can you put up your back and purr®’ said the 
tom-cat. 

“6 * No.’ 

*** Well, then, you ought to have no opinion of 
your own; where sensible people are speaking.’ 

** And the duck sat in the corner, and was ver 
sad; when suddenly it took it into its head to thin 
of the fresh air and the sunshine ; and it had such 
an inordinate longing to swim on the water, that it 
could not help telling the hen of it. 

*«* What next, I wonder!’ said the hen, ‘ you 
have nothing to do, and so you sit brooding over 
such fancies. Lay eggs, or purr, and you ’!l forget 
them.’ 

*** But it is so delightful to swim on the water!’ 
said the duck—‘ so delightful when it dashes over 
one’s head, and one dives down to the very bottom.’ 

*«* Well, that must be a fine pleasure!’ said the 
hen. * You are crazy, 1 think. Ask the cat, who 
is the cleverest man | know, if he would like to 
swim on the water, or perhaps to dive, to say noth- 
ing of myself. Ask our mistress, the old lady, and 
there is no one in the world cleverer than she is; 
do you think that she would much like to swim on 
the water, and for the water to dash over her 
head?’ 

*** You don’t understand me,’ said the duck. 

*** Understand, indeed! If we don’t understand 
you, who should! I suppose you won’t pretend to 
be cleverer than the tom-cat, or our mistress, to say 
nothing of myselft Don’t behave in that way, 
child; but be thankful for all the kindness that has 
been shown you. Have you not got into a warm 
room, and have you not the society of persons from 
whom something is to be learnt? But you are a 
blockhead, and it is tiresome to have to do with 
you. You may believe what I say; I am well dis- 

towards you; I tell you what is disagreea- 
le, and it is by that one recognizes one’s true 
friends.’ 

«J think I shall go into the wide world,’ said 
the duckling. 

«© Well then, go!’ answered the hen. 

“* Andso the duck went. It swam on the water, 
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it dived down ; but was disregarded by every ani- 
mal on account of its ugliness. 

‘* One evening—the sun. was a | most mag- 
nificently—there carne a whole flock of large, beau- 
tiful birds out of the bashes; never had the duck 
seen anything so beautiful. They were of a bril- 
liant white, with long slender necks: they were 
swans. They uttered a strange note, spread their 
superb long wings, and flew away from the cold 
countries (for the winter was setting in) to warmer 
lands and unfrozen lakes. They mounted so high, 
so veryhigh! The little ugly duck felt indescriba- 
bly—it turned round in the water like a mill-wheel, 
stretched out its neck towards them, and uttered a 
cry so loud and strange that it was afraid even of 
itself. Oh, the beautiful birds! the happy birds! 
it could not forget them; and when it could see 
them no longer, it dived down to the very bottom 
of the water; and when it came up again it was 
quite beside itself. 

** And now it became so cold! But it would be 
too sad to relate all the suffering and misery which 
the duckling had to endure through the hard win- 
ter. It lay on the moor in the rushes. But when 
the sun began to shine again more warmly, when 
the larks sang, and the lovely spring was come, 
then, all at once, it spread out its wings, and rose 
in the air. They made a rushing noise louder than 
formerly, and bore it onwards more vigorously ; and 
before it was well aware of it, it found itself in a 
garden, where the apple-trees were in blossom, and 
where the syringas sent forth their fragrance, and 
their long n branches hung down in the clear 
stream. Just then three beautiful white swans 
came out of the thicket. They rustled their 
feathers, and swam on the water so lightly—oh ! 
so very lightly! The duckling knew the superb 
creatures, and was seized with a strange feeling of 
sadness. 

*** To them will I fly!’ said it, ‘to the royal 
birds. Though they kill me, I must fly to them!’ 
And it flew into the water, and swam to the mag- 
nificent birds, that looked at, and with rustling 
plumes, sailed towards it. 

‘** Kill me!’ said the poor creature, and bowed 
down its head to the water, and awaited death. But 
what did it see in the water? It saw beneath it its 
own likeness; but no longer that of an awkward 
grayish bird, ugly and displeasing—it was the fig- 
ure of a swap. 

** It is of no consequence being born in a farm- 
yard, if only it is in a swan’s egg. 

‘** The large swans swam beside it, and stroked 
it with their bills. There were lite children run- 
ning about in the garden; they threw bread into 
the water, and the youngest cried out, ‘ There is a 
new one!’ And the other children shouted too! 
‘ Yes, a new one is come !’—and they clapped their 
hands and danced, and ran to tell their father and 
mother. And they threw bread and cake into the 
water; and every one said, ‘ The new one is the 
best! so young, and so beautiful !’ 

**Then the young one felt auite ashamed, and 
hid its head under its wing; it knew not what to 
do: it was too happy, but yet not proud—for a good 
heart is never proud. It remembered how it had 
been persecuted and derided, and now it heard all 
say it was the most beautiful of birds. And the 
syringas bent down their branches to it in the water, 
and the sun shone so Jovely and so warm. Then it 
shook its plumes, the slender neck was lifted up, 
and, from its very heart, it cried rejoicingly—* Never 
dreamed I of such happiness when I was the little 
ugly duck !’”’ 








It is not only in writing for children that our 
author succeeds ; but whenever childhood crosses 
his path, it calls up a true pathos, and the playful 
tenderness of his nature. ‘The commencement of 
his serious novels, where he treats of the infancy 


and boyhood of his heroes, is always interesting. 
Amongst the translated works of Andersen i , 


entitled “A Picture-Book without Pictu 

The author describes himself as inhabiting a soli- 
tary garret in a large town, where no one knew 
him, and no friendly face greeted him. One even- 
ing, however, he stands at the open casement, and 
suddenly beholds ‘‘ the face of an old friend—a 
round, kind faee, looking down on him. It was 
the moon—the dear old moon! with the same 
unaltered gleam, just as she appeared when, 
through the branches of the willows, she used to 
shine upon him as he sat on the mossy bank beside 
the river.”” The moon becomes very sociable, and 
breaks that long silence which poets have so often 
celebrated—breaks it, we must confess, to very 
little purpose. ‘‘ Sketeh what I relate to you,” 
says the moon, “‘ and you will have a pretty pic- 
ture-book.’”” And accordingly, every visit, she 
tells him “ of one thing or another that she has 
seen during the past night.’’ One would think 
that such a sketch-book, or album, as we have 
here, might easily have been put together without 
calling in the aid of so sublime a personage. But 
amongst the pictures that are presented to us, two 
or three, where the moon has had her eye upon 
children in their sports or their distresses, took 
hold of our fancy. Here Andersen is immediately 
at home. We give one short extract. 


«Tt was but yesternight (said the moon) that I 
peeped into a sma]! court-yard, enclosed by houses : 
there was a hen with eleven chickens. A pretty 
little girl was skipping about. The hen chicked, 
and, affrighted, spread out her wings over her little 
ones. Then came the maiden’s father, and chid 
the child ; and I passed on, without thinking more 
of it at the moment. 

** This evening—but a few minutes ago—I again 
peeped into the same yard. All was silent; but 
soon the little maiden came. She crept cautiously 
to the hen-house, lifted the latch, and stole gently 
up to the hen and the chickens. The hen chicked 
aloud, and they all ran flattering about: the little 
girl ran after them. I saw it plainly, for 1 peeped 
in through a chink in the wall. I was vexed with 
the naughty-child, and was glad that the father 
came oll scolded her stil! more than yesterday, and 
seized her by the arm. She bent her head back ; 
big tears stood in her blue eyes. She wept. ‘1 
wanted to go in and kiss the hen, and beg her to 
forgive me for yesterday. But I could not tell it 
you.’ And the father kissed the brow of the inno- 
cent child; and | kissed her eyes and her lips.’’ 

Our poet—we call him such, though we know 
nothing of his verses, for whatever there is of 
merit in his writings is of the nature of poetry— 
our poet of childhood and of poverty, was born at 
Odense, a town of Funen, one of the green, beech- 
covered islands of Denmark. It bears the name 


of the Scandinavian hero, or demigod, Odin; 
Tradition says he lived there. The parents of 
Andersen were so poor that when they married 
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they had not wherewithal to purchase a bedstead, 
or at least thought it advisable to make shift by 
constructing one out of the wooden tressels which, 
a little time before, had supported the coffin of 
some neighboring count as he lay in state. It still 
retained a part of the black cloth, and some of the 
Y ornaments attached to it, when in the year 
‘there lay upon it, not in aay peculiar state, 
the solitary fruit of their marriage—the little Hans 
Christian Andersen. He was a crying infant, and 
when carried to the baptismal font, sorely vexed 
the parson with his outecries. “ Your young one 
screams like a cat!’ said the reverend official. 
The mother was hurt at this reflection upon her 
offspring ; but a prophetic god-papa, who stood 
by, consoled her by saying, ‘ that the louder he 
cried when a child, all the more beautifully would 
hé sing when he grew older.”’ 

Those who are disposed to trace a hereditary 
descent in mental qualifications, will find aa in- 
stance to their purpose in the case of Andersen. 
His mother, we are told, was utterly ignorant of 
books and of the world, ‘‘ but possessed a heart 
full of love!’”? From her he may be said to have 
derived a singular frankness and amiability of dis- 
position—a fond, open, affectionate temper. For 
the more intellectual qualities, by which this 
temper, through the medium of authorship, was to 
become patent to the world, he must have been 
indebted to his father. This poor and hapless 
shoemaker (such was his trade) seems to have 
been a singular person. To use a favorite phrase 
of Napoleon, ‘‘ He had missed his destiny.”” His 
parents had been country people of some substance, 
but misfortune falling upon misfortune had reduced 
them to poverty. finally, the father had become 
insane; the mother had been glad to obtain a 
menial situation in the very asylum where her hus- 
band was confined ; and there was nothing better 
to be done for the son than to apprentice him to a 
shoemaker. Some talk there was amongst the 
neighbers of raising a subscription to send him to 
the grammar-school, and thus give him a start in 
life; but it never went beyond talk. A shoe- 
maker he became. But to the leather and the 
last he never took kindly. He would read what 
books he could get—Holberg’s plays and the Bible 
—and ponder over them. At first he would make 
his wife a sharer in his reflections, but as she, 
good woman, never understood a word of what he 
said, he learned to meditate in silence. On Sun- 
days he would go out into the woods, accompanied 
only by his child; then he would sit down, sunk 
in abstraction and solitary thought, while young 
Hans gathered flowers or wild strawberries. ‘‘I 
recollect,’’ says the son, in his Autobiegraphy, 
** that ence, as a child, I saw tears in his eyes; 
and it was when a youth from the grammar-school 
came to our house to be measured for a new pair 
of boots, and showed us his beoks, and told us 
what he learned, ‘That was the path on which I 
ought to have gone!’ said my father; he kissed 
me passionately, and was silent the whole even- 
ing.” 
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There surely went out of the world something 
still undeveloped in that poor shoemaker. Ata 
subsequent period of the history we find him fairly 
abandoning his unchosen trade. The name of 
Napoleon resounded even in Odense—even in 
Odense could find a heart that is disquieted. He 
would follow the banner of him who had “‘ opened 
a career to all the talents.”’ But the regiment in 
which he enlisted got no further than Holstein. 
Peace was concluded ; he had to return to his na- 
tive place, and fall back as well as he could into 
the old routine. His march to Holstein had, how- 
ever, shaken his health, and he died shortly after 
his return. 

“T was,” says our author, ‘the only child, 
and was extremely spoilt ; but I continually heard 
my mother say how very much happier I was than 
she had been, and that I was brought up like a 
nobleman’s child.”” No nobleman’s child could, 
at all events, be brought up with less restraint, or 
more completely left to his own fancies. Poor as 
were his parents, he never felt want: he had no 
care ; he was fed and clothed without any thought 
on his part; he lived his own dreamy life, nour- 
ished by seraps of plays, songs, and all manner of 
traditionary stories. There was a theatre at 
Odense, and young Andersen was now and then 
taken to it by his parents. He himself constructed 
a puppet-show, and the dressing and drilling of 
his dolls was for a long time the chief occupation 
of his life. As he could rarely go to the theatre, 
he made friends with the man who suld the play- 
bills, who was charitable enough to give him one. 
With this upon his knee, he would sit apart and 
construct a play for himself ; putting the dramatis 
persone into movement as well he could, and at all 
events despatching them all at the close; for.he 
had no idea, he tells us, of a tragedy “‘ that had 
not plenty of dying.” 

Of what is commonly called education he had 
little enough. He was sent to a charity-school, 
where, by a somewhat startling error of the press, 
Mrs. Howitt is made to say “ he learned only re- 
ligion, writing, and arithmetic.”” Of the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic there taught, he seemed 
to have gained little ; certainly the writing and 
the arithmetic went on very slowly. To make 
amends, he used to present his master on his birth- 
day with a poem and a garland. Both the wreath 
and the verses seemed to have been but churlishly 
received, and the last time they were offered he 
got scolded for his pains. 

It would be difficult, however, to conceive of a 
life more suitable to the fostering of the imagina- 
tion than that which little Hans was leading. Be- 
sides the play-house, and the seraps of dramas read 
to him by his father, himself a strange and dreamy 
man, we catch sight of an old grandmother, she 
who resided in the lunatic asylum where her hus- 
band was confined. Young Hans was occasionally 
permitted to visit her; and here he was a great 
favorite with certain old crones, who told him many 
a marvellous and terrible story. These stories. 
and the insane figures whieh he canght sight of 
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around him, operated, he tells us, so powerfully 
upon his imagination that when it grew dark he 
scarcely dared to go out of the house. His own 
mother was extremely superstitious. When her 
husband was dying, she sent her son, not to the 
doctor, but to a wise-woman, who, after measuring 
the boy’s arm with a woollen thread, and perform- 
ing some other ceremonies, bade him go home by 
the river side, ‘‘ and if he did not see the ghost of 
his father, he was to be sure that he would not die 
this time.”’ He did not see the ghost of his 
father—which, considering all things, was rather 
surprising ; but his father died nevertheless. 

After the death of her husband, the mother of 
Andersen found another object for her affections, 
for that ‘‘ heart so full of love.’”? She married 
again. But the stepfather was “‘a grave young 
man, who would have nothing to do with Hans 
Christian’s education ;”’ refused, we presume, all 
responsibility on so delicate a business, He was 
still left to himself. He had now grown a tall 
lad, with long yellow hair, which the sun probably 
had assisted to dye, as he was accustomed to go 
bare-headed. He continued to amuse himself with 
dressing his theatrical puppets. His mother recon- 
ciled herself to the occupation, as it formed, she 
thought, no bad introduction to the trade of a tailor, 
to which she now destined him. On the other 
hand, Hans partly reconciled himself to the idea 
of being a tailor, because he should then have 
plenty of cloth, of all colors, for his puppets. 
Meanwhile it was to a very different trade or des- 
tiny that these puppets were conducting him. 

About this time, not for the money, said the 
warm-hearted mother, but that the lad, like the 
rest of the world, might be doing something, Hans 
was sent, for a short interval, to a cloth factory. 
But it was fated that he should never work. He 
had a beautiful voice, and could sing. The people 
at the factory asked him to sing. ‘‘ He began, 
and all the looms stood still.’’ He had to sing 
again and again, whilst the other boys had his 
work given them to do. He was not long, how- 
ever, at the factory. The coarse jests and behavior 
of its inmates drove out the shy and solitary boy. 

And now came the erisis. He would go forth 
into the world. He would be famous. All his 
early aspirations for distinction and celebrity had 
become, as might be expected, associated with the 
theatre. But as yet he had not the least idea in 
what department he was to excel—whether as 
actor, or poet, dancer or singer—or rather, he seems 
to have thought himself capable of success in them 
all. The passion for fame, or rather for distinc- 
tion, had been awakened before the passion for any 
particular art. All he knew was, that he was to 
be a celebrated man ; by what sort of labor, what 
kind of performance, he had no conception. _In- 
deed, the remarkable performance, the work to be 
done, was not the most essential thing in his cal- 
culation. ‘‘ People suffer a deal of adversity, and 
then they become famous.” It was thus he ex- 
plained the matter to himself. He was on the 
right road, at all events, for the adversity. 





We must relate his going forth in his own 
words. Never, surely, on the part of all the actors 
in it, was there a scene of such singular sim- 
plicity. 


‘*My mother said that I must be confirmed, in 

order that I might be apprenticed to the tailor trad 
thus do something rational. She love 

with her whole heart, but she did not un 

my impulses and my endeavors, nor, indeed, at that 

time did I myself. The people about her always 

spoke against my odd ways, and turned me into 

ridicule. (They only saw the ugly duckling in the 

young swan.) 

** We belonged to the parish of St. Knud, and 
the candidates for confirmation could either enter 
their names with the prevost or with the chaplain. 
The children of the so-called superior families, and 
the scholars of the grammar-school, went to the 
first, and the children of the poor to the second. I, 
however, announced myself as a candidate to the 
oe who was obliged to receive me, althoug! 

e discovered vanity in my placing myself among 
his catechists, where, although taking the lowest 
place, I was still above these who were under the 
care of the chaplain. 1 would, however, hope that 
it was not alone vanity that impelled me. I had a 
sort of fear of the boys, who had laughed at 
me, end T always feh a0 it were an inward drawing 
towards the scholars of the grammar-school, whom 
I regarded as far better than other boys. When I 
saw them playing in the church-yard, I would stand 
outside the railings, and wish that I were but among 
the fortunate ones—not for the sake of the play, but 
for the many books they had, and for what they 
might be able to become in the world. 

** An old female tailor altered my deceased father’s 

roatcoat into a confirmation suit for me ; never be- 
ore had I worn so good a coat. I had also, for the 
first time in my life, a pair of bocts. My delight 
was extremely great; my only fear was that every- 
body would net see them, and therefore I drew 
them up over my trousers, and thus marched through 
the church. The boots creaked, and that inwardly 
pleased me, for thus the congregation would hear 
that they were new. My whole devotion was dis- 
taurbed. I was aware of it, and it caused me a hor- 
rible pang of conscience that my thoughts should 
be as much with my new boots as with God. I 
prayed him earnestly from my heart to forgive me, 
and then again I thought upon my new boots. 

‘** During the last year I had saved together a 
little sum of money.. When I counted it over, } 
found it to be thirteen rix-dollars banco (about thirty 
shillings.) I was quite overjoyed at the possession 
of so much wealth; and as my mother now most 
resolutely required that I should be apprenticed to 
a tailor, 1 prayed and besought her that 1 might 
make a journey to Copenhagen, that 1 might see 
the greatest city in the world. 

*** What wilt thou do there?’ asked my mother. 

‘*¢] will become famous,’ returned I; and then 
told her all that I had read about extraordinary men. 
‘ Peonle have,’ said I, ‘ at first an immense deal of 
adversity to go through, and then they will be fa- 
mous.’ 

**Tt was a wholly unintelligible impulse that 
guided me. I wept and prayed, and at last my 
mother consented, after having first sent for a so- 
called wise-woman out of the hospital, that she 
might read my future fortune by the coffee-grounds 

cards. 

“<* Your son will become a great man!’ said the 
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old woman ; ‘and in honor of him all Odense will 
one day be illuminated.’ 

“* My mother wept when she heard that, and I 
obtained permission to travel.’’—(p. 27.) 


So, at the age of fourteen, with thirty shillings 
in his pocket, and his idea of becoming famous 
ing through a deal of adversity, he comes to 
penhagen—the Paris, the more than the Paris 
of Denmark, for, in respect to all that a great town 
collects or fosters, Copenhagen is literally Den- 
mark. There never was a stranger history than this 
of young Andersen’s. It is more like a dream than 
a life; it is like one of his own tales for children, 
where the rigid laws of probability are dispensed 
with in favor of a quite free and rapid invention. 
The theatre is his point of attraction; but he was 
by no means determined in what department, or 
under what form, his universal genius shall make 
its appearance. He will first try dancing. He 
had heard of a celebrated danseuse, a Madame 
Schall. To her he goes with a letter of intro- 
duction, which he had coaxed out of an old printer 
in Odense, who, though he protested he did not 
know the lady, was still prevailed upon to write 
the letter. Dressed in his confirmation suit, a 
broad hat upon his head, his boots, we may be 
sure, not forgotten, which were worn, however, 
this time under the trousers, he finds out the resi- 
dence of Madame Schall, rings at the bell, and is 
admitted. ‘‘ She looked at me with great amaze- 
ment,’’ writes our author, ‘ and then heard what 
I had to say. She had not the slightest knowl- 
edge of him from whom the letter came, and my 
whole appearance and behavior seemed very 
strange to her. I confessed to her my heartfelt 
inclination for the theatre; and upon her asking 
me what character 1 thought I could represent, | 
replied Cinderella. This piece had been performed 
in Odense by the royal company, and the princi- 
pal character had so taken my fancy, that I could 
play the part perfectly from memory. In the 
mean time | asked her permission to take off my 
boots, otherwise I was not light enough for this 
character ; and then, taking up my broad hat for 
a tambourine, I began to dance and sing— 


* Here below nor rank nor riches 
Are exempt from pain and woe.’ 


My strange gestures and my great activity caused 
the lady to think me out of my mind, and she lost 
no time in getting rid of me.’’ 

We should think so. Only imagine some wild 
colt of a boy, one of those young. Savoyards, for 
instance, who are in the habit of dancing round 
the organ they are grinding, apparently to con- 
vince the world how sprightly the tune is—imagine 
a genius of this natural description introducing 
himself into the drawing-room of a Taglioni or an 
Elssler, and commencing forthwith, “‘ with great 
activity,’’ to give a specimen of his talent! Just 
such as this must have been the part which young 
Andersen performed in the saloon of Madame 
Schall. 


As the dancing does not succeed, he next offers 
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himself as an actor—proceeding, quite as a matter 
of course, to the manager of a theatre to ask for 
an engagement. The manager was facetious— 
said he was “‘too thin for the theatre.’ Hans 
would be facetious too. ‘*Oh,’’ he replied, “ if 
you will but engage me at one hundred rix-dol- 
lars banco salary, I shall soon get fat.’ Then 
the manager looked grave, and bade him go his 
way, adding, that he engaged only people of edu- 
cation. 

But he had many strings to his bbw—he could 
sing. It was at the opera evidently that he was 
destined to become famous. Here he met with 
what, for a moment, looked like success. A voice 
he certainly possessed, though uncultivated, and 
Seboni, the director of the Academy of Music, 
promised to procure instruction for him. But a 
short time afterwards he lost his voice, through 
insufficient clothing, as he thinks, and bad shoe 
leather. (Those boots could not be new always 
—doubtless got sadly worn tramping through the 
streets of Copenhagen.) Seboni dropped his pro- 
tégé, counselled him to go back to Odense, and 
learn a trade. 

As well learn a trade in Copenhagen, if it was 
to come to that. He still stayed in the capital, 
and still lingered round the theatre, sometimes 
getting a lesson in recitation, sometimes one in 
dancing, and overjoyed if only as one of a crowd 
of masked people he could stand before the scenes. 
There never surely was so izrepressible a vanity 
combined with so sensitive a temperament; never 
so strong an impulse for distinction accompanied 
with such vague notions of the means to attain it. 
At this period of his life his utter childishness, his 
affectionate simplicity, his superstition, his uncon- 
querable vanity, present a picture quite unex- 
ampled in all biographies we have ever read. He 
was to make a bargain with an old woman (no 
better than she should be) for his board and lodg- 
ing. She had left the room for a short time ; 
there was iu it a porwait of her deceased husband. 
‘T was so much a child,’’ he says, “ that, as the 
tears rolled down my own cheeks, I wetted the 
eyes of the portrait with my tears, in order that 
the dead man might feel how troubled I was, and 
influence the heart of his wife.’’ 

Great as his susceptibility to ridicule, his vanity 
is always greater, can surmount it, and find a 
gratification where a sterner nature would have 
felt only mortification. In a scene of an opera 
where a crowd is to be represented, he edges 
himself upon the stage. He is very conscious of 
the ill condition of his attire: the confirmation 
coat did but just hold together; and he did not 
dare to hold himself upright lest he should exhibit 
the more plainly the shortness of the waistcoat 
which he had outgrown. He had the feeling very 
plainly that people would be making themselves 
merry with him; yet at this moment, he says, 
‘he felt nothing but the happiness of stepping for 
the first time before the foot-lamps.”’ 

Of his superstition he records the following 
amusing instance. ‘‘I had the notion that as it 
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went with me on New Year’s day, so would it 
go with me through the whole year; and my 
highest wishes were to obtain a part ina play. It 
was now New Year's day. The theatre was 
closed, and only a half-blind porter sat at the 
entrance to the stage, on which there was not a 
soul. I stole past him with a beating heart, got 
between the movable scenes and the curtain, and 
advanced to the open part of the stage. Here I 
fell down upon my knees, but not a single verse 
for declamation could I recall to my memory. I 
then said aloud the Lord’s Prayer. I went out 
with the persuasion that, because I had spoken 
from the stage on New Year’s day, I should, in 
the course of the year, succeed in speaking still 
more, as well as in having a part assigned to me.” 
—(p. 50.) 

We must quote the paragraph that immediately 
follows this extract, because it shows that, after 
all, there was something better stirring at his 
.eart than this vague theatrical ambition, this 
empty vanity. There was the love of nature 
there. ‘‘ During the two years of my residence 
‘n Copenhagen, I had never been out into the 
open country. Once only had I been in the park, 
and there I had been deeply engrossed by study- 
ing the diversions of the people and their gay 
tumult. In the spring of the third year, I went 
out for the first time amid the verdure of a spring 
morning. I stood still suddenly under the first 
large budding beech-tree. The sun made the 
leaves transparent—there was a fragrance, a fresh- 
ress—the birds sang. I was overcome by it—I 
shouted aloud for joy, threw my arms around the 
tree, and kissed it. ‘Is he mad?’ said a man 
close behind me.” 

His good fortune provided him at length with a 
sincere and serviceable friend in the person of 
Collins—conference-councillor, as his title runs, 
and one of the most influential men at that time in 
Denmark. Through his means a grant was 
obtained from the royal purse, and access procured 
to something like regular education in the gram- 
mar-school at Slagelse. His place in the school 
was in the lowest class amongst little boys. He 
knew indeed nothing at all—nothing of what is 
taught hy the pedagogue. At the age of eighteen, 
after having written a tragedy, which had been 
submitted to the theatre at Copenhagen, and we 
know not what poems besides—after having ver- 
sified a dance, and recited a song, he begins at the 
very beginning, and seats himself down in the low- 
est form of a grammar-school. 

It is not our intention to pursne the biography 
of Anderson beyond what is necessary for under- 
standing the singular circumstances in which his 
mind grew up ; we shall not, therefore, detain our 
readers much longer on this part of our subject. 
His scholastic progress appears to have been at 
first slow and painful; the rector of the grammar- 
school behaved neither kindly nor generously 
towards him; and on him he afterwards took his 
revenge in the character of Habas Dahdah, in 
**The Improvisatore.”” But he was docile, he 





was persevering, and passed through the school, 
and afterwards the college, not discreditably. In 
1829, he was launched again into the world, a 
member of the educated class of society. 

After supporting himself some time by his pen, 
he received from his government a stipend 
travelling, which, it appears, in Denar 
bestowed on young poets as well as artists. 
now he started on his travels—evidently the best 
school .of education for a mind like his. For 
whatever use books may have been of to Ander- 
son, in teaching him to write, they have had noth- 
ing to do with teaching him to think. No one 
portion of his writings of any value can be traced 
to his acquaintance with books. What knowl 
edge he got from this source he could never rightly 
use. What his eye saw, what his heart felt— 
that alone he could work with. The slowly won 
reflection, the linked thought—anything like a 
train of reasoning, seems to have been an utter 
stranger to his mind. Throughout his life, he is 
an observant child. From books he can gather 
nothing ; severe analytic thinking he knows noih- 
ing of ; he must see the world, must hear people 
talk, must remember how his own heart beat, and 
thus only can he find something for utterance. 

What a change now in his destiny! The poor 
shoemaker’s child, that wandered wild in the 
woods of Odense, and afterwards wandered almost 
as wild and as solitary in the streets of Copenhagen 
—who was next imprisoned in a school with dic- 
tionary and grammar—-is now free again—may 
wander with wilder range of vision—is a traveller 
—and in Italy! But the sensitive temper of 
Andersen, we are afraid, hardly permitted him to 
enjoy, as he might have done, his full cup of hap- 
piness. Vanity. is an unquiet companion; he 
should have left it behind him at home; then the 
little piece of malice which he records of one of 
his friends would not have disturbed him as it 
appears to have done. 

‘“* During my journey to Paris, and the whole 
month that I spent there, I heard not a single 
word from home. Could it be that my friends 
had nothing agreeable to tell me? At length, 
however, a letter arrived; a large letter, which 
cost a large sum in postage. My he rt beat with 
joy, and yearning impatience ; it was indeed my 
first letter. I opened it, but I diseovered not a 
single written word—nothing but a Copenhagen 
newspaper, containing a lampoon upon me, and 
that was sent to me all that distance with postage 
unpaid, probably by the anonymous writer himself. 
This abominable malice wounded me deeply. I 
have never discovered who the author was; per- 
haps he was one of those who afterwards called 
me friend, and pressed my hand. Some men have 
base thoughts; I also have mine.” 

Poor Andersen has all his life long been sorely 
plagued by his critics. ‘Those who peruse his 
Autobiography to the close, and every part of it is 
worth reading, will find him in violent ill humor 
with the theatrical public, whom he describes as 
taking a maticious and diabolical pleasure in 
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damning plays. To hiss down a piece, he de- 
clares, is one of the chief amusements that fill the 
house. ‘‘ Five minutes is the usual time, and the 
whistles resound, and the lovely women smile and 
felicitate themselves like the Spanish ladies at their 
heed bull-fights.’’ His second journey into Italy 

to have been in part occasioned by some 
quarrel with the theatre. ‘‘If I would represent 
this portion of my life more clearly and reflectively, 
it would require me to penetrate into the mysteries 
of the theatre, to analyze our esthetic cliques, and 
to drag into conspicuous notice many individuals 
who do not belong to publicity ; many persons in 
my place would, like me, have fallen ill, or would 
have resented it vehemently. Perhaps the latter 
would have been the most sensible.’’ 

Oh, no! Hans Christian—by no means the most 
sensible. Better even to have fallen ill. An 
author by his quarrel with the public, whether the 
reading or theatrical public, can gain nothing for 
himself but added torment. The more vehemently 
he contests and resents, the louder is the laugh 
against him. Whether the right is upon his side, 
time alone can show; time aloné can redress his 
wrongs. When the poet has written his best, he 
has done all his part. If he cannot feel perfectly 
tranquil as to the result, let him at least affect 
tranquillity—let him be silent, and silence will soon 
bring that peace it typifies. 

Henceforward, however, upon the whole, the 
earecr of Andersen is prosperous, and his life 
genial. We find him in friendly intercourse with 
the best spirits of the age. ‘The lad who walked 
about Odense with long yellow locks, bare-headed, 
and bare-footed, and who was half reconciled to 
being a tailor’s apprentice, because he should get 
plenty of remnants to dress his puppets with—is 
seen spending the evening with the royal family 
of Denmark, or dining with the King of Prussia, 
who decorates him with his order of the Red 
Eagle! He has exemplified his text—* people 
have a deal of adversity to go through, and then 
they become famous.”’ 

Those who have read ‘‘ The Improvisatore,”’ 
the most ambitious of the works of Andersen, and 
by far the most meritorious of his novels, will now 
directly recognize the materials of which it has 
been constructed. His own early career, and his 
travels into Italy, have been woven together in the 
story of Antonio. So far from censuring him— 
as some of his Copenhagen critics appear to have 
done—for describing himself and the scenes he 
beheld, we are only surprised when we read 
‘*The True Story of his Life,’”’ that he has not 
been able to employ in a still more striking man- 
ner, the experience of his singular career. But, 
as we have already observed, he betrays no habit 
or power of mental analysis; he has not that 
introspection which, in the phrase of our poet 
Daniel, “‘ raises a man above himself,” so that 
Andersen could contemplate Andersen, and com- 
bine the impartial scrutiny of a spectator with the 
thorough knowledge which self can only have of 
self. So far from censuring him for the frequent 
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use he makes of the materials which his own |ife 
and travels afforded him, we could wish that he 
had never attempted to employ any other. Through- 
out his novels, whenever he departs from these, 
he is either common-place or extravagant—or both 
together, which, in our days, is very possible. If 
he imitates other writers, it is always their worst 
manner that he contrives to seize ; if he adopts the 
worn-out resources of preceding novelists, it is 
always (and in this he may be doing good service) 
to render them still more palpably absurd and 
ridiculous than they were before. He has dreams 
in plenty—his heroes are always dreaming; he 
has fevered descriptions of the over-excited imagi- 
nation—a very favorite resource of modern novel- 
ists; he has his moral enigmas; and of course he 
has a witch (Fulvia) who tells fortunes and reads 
futurity, and reads it correctly, let philosophy or 
common sense say what it will. His Fulvia 
affords his readers one gratification ; they find her 
fairly hanged at the end of the book. 

We are far enough from attempting to give an 
outline of the story of this or any other novel— 
such skeletons are not attractive ; but the extracts, 
and the observations we have to make, will best 
be understood by entering a few steps into the nar- 
rative. 

Antonio, the Improvisatore is born in Rome of 
poor parents. He is introduced to us as a child, 
living with his fond mother, his only surviving pa- 
rent, in a room, or rather a loft, in the roof of a 
house. She is accidentally run over and killed by 
a nobleman’s carriage. A certain uncle Peppo, a 
cripple and a beggar, claims guardianship of the 
orphan. Of this Peppo we have a most unamiable 
portrait. His withered legs are fastened to a 
board, and he shuffles himself along with his hands, 
which were armed with a pair of wooden hand- 
clogs. He used to sit upon the steps of the Pi- 
azza de Spagna. ‘* Once I was witness,’’ says 
the Improvisatore, who tells his own story, “ of a 
scene which awoke in me fear of him, and also 
exhibited his own disposition. Upon one of the 
lowest flights of stairs sat an old blind beggar, and 
rattled with his little leaden box that people might 
drop a bajocco therein. Many people passed by 
my uncle without noticing his crafty smile and the 
waivings of his hat; the blind man gained more 
by his silence—they gave to him. Three had 
gone by, and now came the fourth, and threw him 
a small coin. Peppo could no longer contain him- 
self; I saw how he crept down like a snake, and 
struck the blind man in his face, so that he lost 
both money and stick. ‘Thou thief!’ cried my 
uncle, ‘ wilt thou steal money from me—thou who 
art not even a regular cripple—cannot see—that is 
all! And so he will take my bread from my 
mouth.’ ” 

On great occasions Peppo could quit his board 
and straddle upon an ass. And now he came 
upon his ass, set Antonio before him, and carried 
him off to his own home or den. The boy was 
put into a small recess contiguous to the apartment 
which his uncle occupied with some of his guests, 
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went with me on New Year’s day, so would it 
go with me through the whole year; and my 
highest wishes were to obtain a part ina play. It 
was now New Year's day. The theatre was 
closed, and only a half-blind porter sat at the 
entrance to the stage, on which there was not a 
soul. I stole past him with a beating heart, got 
between the movable scenes and the curtain, and 
advanced to the open part of the stage. Here I 
fell down upon my knees, but not a single verse 
for declamation could I recall to my memory. I 
then said aloud the Lord’s Prayer. I went out 
with the persuasion that, because I had spoken 
from the stage on New Year’s day, I should, in 
the course of the year, succeed in speaking still 
more, as well as in having a part assigned to me.”’ 
—(p. 50.) 

We must quote the paragraph that immediately 
follows this extract, because it shows that, after 
all, there was something better stirring at his 
eart than this vague theatrical ambition, this 
empty vanity. There was the love of nature 
there. ‘‘ During the two years of my residence 
‘n Copenhagen, I had never been out into the 
open country. Once only had I been in the park, 
and there I had been deeply engrossed by study- 
wg the diversions of the people and their gay 
tumult. In the spring of the third year, I went 
out for the first time amid the verdure of a spring 
morning. I stood still suddenly under the first 
large budding beech-tree. The sun made the 
leaves transparent—there was a fragrance, a fresh- 
ress—the birds sang. I was overcome by it—I 
shouted aloud for joy, threw my arms around the 
tree, and kissed it. ‘Is he mad?’ said a man 
close behind me.” 

His good fortune provided him at length with a 
sincere and serviceable friend in the person of 
Collins—conference-councillor, as his title runs, 
and one of the most influential men at that time in 
Denmark. Through his means-a grant was 
obtained from the royal purse, and access procured 
to something like regular education in the gram- 
mar-school at Slagelse. His place in the school 
was in the lowest class amongst little boys. He 
knew indeed nothing at all—nothing of what is 
taught hy the pedagogue. At the age of eighteen, 
after having written a tragedy, which had been 
submitted to the theatre at Copenhagen, and we 
know not what poems besides—after having ver- 
sified a dance, and recited a song, he begins at the 
very beginning, and seats himself down in the low- 
est form of a grammar-school. 

It is not our intention to pursue the biography 
of Anderson beyond what is necessary for under- 
standing the singular circumstances in which his 
mind grew up ; we shall not, therefore, detain our 
readers much longer on this part of our subject. 
His scholastic progress appears to have been at 
first slow and painful; the rector of the grammar- 
school behaved neither kindly nor generously 
towards him ; and on him he afterwards took his 
revenge in the character of Habas Dahdah, in 
“*The Improvisatore.” But he was docile, he 
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was persevering, and passed through the school, 
and afterwards the college, not discreditably. In 
1829, he was launched again into the world, a 
member of the educated class of society. 

After supporting himself some time by his pen, 
he received from his government a stipend 
travelling, which, it appears, in Den 
bestowed on young poets as well as artists. And 
now he started on his travels—evidently the best 
school .of education for a mind like his. For 
whatever use books may have been of to Ander- 
son, in teaching him to write, they have had noth- 
ing to do with teaching him to think. No one 
portion of his writings of any value can be traced 
to his acquaintance with books. What knowl 
edge he got from this source he could never rightly 
use. What his eye saw, what his heart felt— 
that alone he could work with. The slowly won 
reflection, the linked thought—anything like a 
train of reasoning, seems to have been an utter 
stranger to his mind. Throughout his life, he is 
an observant child. From books he can gather 
nothing ; severe analytic thinking he knows noth- 
ing of; he must see the world, must hear people 
talk, must remember how his own heart beat, and 
thus only can he find something for utterance. 

What a change now in his destiny! The poor 
shoemaker’s child, that wandered wild in the 
woods of Odense, and afterwards wandered almost 
as wild and as solitary in the streets of Copenhagen 
—who was next imprisoned in a school with die- 
tionary and grammar—-is now free again—may 
wander with wilder range of vision—is a traveller 
—and in Italy! But the sensitive temper of 
Andersen, we are afraid, hardly permitted him to 
enjoy, a8 he might have done, his full eup of hap- 
piness. Vanity is an unquiet companion; he 
should have left it behind him at home; then the 
little piece of malice which he records of one of 
his friends would not have disturbed him as it 
appears to have done. 

** During my journey to Paris, and the whole 
month that I spent there, I heard not a single 
word from home. Could it be that my friends 
had nothing agreeable to tell me? At length, 
however, a letter arrived; a large letter, which 
cost a large sum in postage. My heart beat with 
joy, and yearning impatience ; it was indeed my 
first letter. I opened it, but I discovered not a 
single written word—nothing but a Copenhagen 
newspaper, containing a lampoon upon me, and 
that was sent to me all that distance with postage 
unpaid, probably by the anonymous writer himself. 
This abominable malice wounded me deeply. I 
have never discovered who the author was; per- 
haps he was one of those who afterwards called 
me friend, and pressed my hand. Some men have 
base thoughts; I also have mine.” 

Poor Andersen has all his life long been sorely 
plagued by his critics. Those who peruse his 
Autobiography to the close, and every part of it is 
worth reading, will find him in violent ill humor 
with the theatrical public, whom he describes as 
taking a maticious and diabolical pleasure in 
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damning plays. To hiss down a piece, he de- 
clares, is one of the chief amusements that fill the 
house. ‘‘ Five minutes is the usual time, and the 
whistles resound, and the lovely women smile and 
felicitate themselves like the Spanish ladies at their 
y bull-fights.”” His second journey into Italy 
to have been in part occasioned by some 
quarrel with the theatre. ‘‘ If I would represent 
this portion of my life more clearly and reflectively, 
it would require me to penetrate into the mysteries 
of the theatre, to analyze our esthetic cliques, and 
to drag into conspicuous notice many individuals 
who do not belong to publicity ; many persons in 
my place would, like me, have fallen ill, or would 
have resented it vehemently. Perhaps the latter 
would have been the most sensible.’’ 

Oh, no! Hans Christian—by no means the most 
sensible. Better even to have fallen ill. An 
author by his quarrel with the public, whether the 
reading or theatrical public, can gain nothing for 
himself but added torment. The more vehemently 
he contests and resents, the louder is the laugh 
against him. Whether the right is upon his side, 
time alone can show; time aloné can redress his 
wrongs. When the poet has written his best, he 
has done all his part. If he cannot feel perfectly 
tranquil as to the result, let him at least affect 
tranquillity—let him be silent, and silence will soon 
bring that peace it typifies. 

Henceforward, however, upon the whole, the 
career of Andersen is prosperous, and his life 
genial. We find him in friendly intercourse with 
the best spirits of the age. The lad who walked 
about Odense with long yellow locks, bare-headed, 
and bare-footed, and who was half reconciled to 
being a tailor’s apprentice, because he should get 
plenty of remnants to dress his puppets with—is 
seen spending the evening with the royal family 
of Denmark, or dining with the King of Prussia, 
who decorates him with his order of the Red 
Eagle! He has exemplified his text—*‘ people 
have a deal of adversity to go through, and then 
they become famous.” 

Those who have read ‘‘ The Improvisatore,”’ 
the most ambitious of the works of Andersen, and 
by far the most meritorious of his novels, will now 
directly recognize the materials of which it has 
been constructed. His own early career, and his 
travels into Italy, have been woven together in the 
story of Antonio. So far from censuring him— 
as some of his Copenhagen critics appear to have 
done—for describing himself and the scenes he 
beheld, we are only surprised when we read 
“The True Story of his Life,’ that he has not 
been able to employ in a still more striking man- 
ner, the experience of his singular career. But, 
as we have already observed, he betrays no habit 
or power of mental analysis; he has not that 
introspection which, in the phrase of our poet 
Daniel, ‘‘ raises a man above himself,’’ so that 
Andersen could contemplate Andersen, and com- 
bine the impartial scrutiny of a spectator with the 
thorough knowledge which self can only have of 
self. So far from censuring him for the frequent 





use he makes of the materials which his own tife 
and travels afforded him, we could wish that he 
had never attempted to employ any other. Through- 
out his novels, whenever he departs from these, 
he is either common-place or extravagant—or both 
together, which, in our days, is very possible. If 
he imitates other writers, it is always their worst 
manner that he contrives to seize ; if he adopts the 
worn-out resources of preceding novelists, it is 
always (and in this he may be doing good service) 
to render them still more palpably absurd and 
ridiculous than they were before. He has dreams 
in plenty—his heroes are always dreaming; he 
has fevered descriptions of the over-excited imagi- 
nation—a very favorite resource of modern novel- 
ists; he has his moral enigmas; and of course he 
has a witch (Fulvia) who tells fortunes and reads 
futurity, and reads it correctly, let philosophy or 
common sense say what it will. His Fulvia 
affords his readers one gratification ; they find her 
fairly hanged at the end of the book. 

We are far enough from attempting to give an 
outline of the story of this or any other novel— 
such skeletons are not attractive ; but the extracts, 
and the observations we have to make, will best 
be understood by entering a few steps into the nar- 
rative. 

Antonio, the Improvisatore is born in Rome of 
poor parents. He is introduced to us as a child, 
living with his fond mother, his only surviving pa- 
rent, in a room, or rather a loft, in the roof of a 
house. She is accidentally run over and killed by 
a nobleman’s carriage. A certain uncle Peppo, a 
cripple and a beggar, claims guardianship of the 
orphan. Of this Peppo we have a most unamiable 
portrait. His withered legs are fastened to a 
board, and he shuffles himself along with his hands, 
which were armed with a pair of wooden hand- 
clogs. He used to sit upon the steps of the Pi- 
azza de Spagna. ‘‘ Once I was witness,’’ says 
the Improvisatore, who tells his own story, “‘ of a 
scene which awoke in me fear of him, and also 
exhibited his own disposition. Upon one of the 
lowest flights of stairs sat an old blind beggar, and 
rattled with his little leaden box that people might 
drop a bajocco therein. Many people passed by 
my uncle without noticing his crafty smile and the 
waivings of his hat; the blind man gained more 
by his silence—they gave to him. Three had 
gone by, and now came the fourth, and threw him 
a smallcoin. Peppo could no longer contain him- 
self ; I saw how he crept down like a snake, and 
struck the blind man in his face, so that he lost 
both money and stick. ‘Thou thief!’ cried my 
uncle, ‘ wilt thou steal money from me—thou who 
art not even a regular cripple—cannot see—that is 
all! And so he will take my bread from my 
mouth.’ ”’ 

On great occasions Peppo could quit his board 
and straddle upon an ass. And now he came 
upon his ass, set Antonio before him, and carried 
him off to his own home or den. The boy was 
put into a small recess contiguous to the apartment 
which his uncle occupied with some of his guests, 
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He overheard this conversation: ‘Can the boy 
do anything?” asked one; ‘‘ Has he any sort of 
hurt ?”’ 

** No; the Madonna has not been so kind to 
him,”’ said Peppo ; “ he is slender and well-formed, 
like a nobleman’s child.” 

“That is a great misfortune,’’ said they all; 
and some suggestions were added, that he could 
have some little hurt to help him to get his earthly 
bread until the Madonna gave him the heavenly. 
Conversation such as this filled him with alarm ; 
he crept through the aperture which served for 
window to his dormitory, slid down the wall, and 
made his escape. He ran as fast as he could, 
and found himself at length in the Coliseum. 

Antonio, at this time, is a poor boy about nine 
or ten years old; we have seen from what sort of 
guardian the terrified lad was making his escape. 
Now, observe the exquisite appropriateness, taste, 
and judgment of what follows. It is precisely 
here that the author makes parade of the knowl- 
edge he has lately gained in the grammar-sehool 
of Slagelse—precisely here that he throws his 
Antonio into a classical dream or vision ! 


** Behind one of the many wooden altars which 
stand not far apart within the ruins, and indicate the 
resting-points of the Saviour’s progress to the 
cross,* I seated myself upon a fallen capital, which 
lay in the grass. ‘The stone was as cold as ice, my 
head burned, there was fever in my blood ; I could 
not sleep, and there occurred to my mind all that 
people had related to me of this old building; of 
the captive Jews who had been made to raise these 
huge blocks of stone for the mighty Roman Cesar ; 
of the wild beasts which, within this space, had 
fought with each other, nay, even with men also, 
while the people sat upon stone benches, which as- 
cended step-like from the ground to the loftiest col- 
onnade. 

‘* There was a rustling in the bushes above me ; 
I looked up, and fancied that I saw something mov- 
ing. Oh, yes! my imagination showed to me pale 
dark shapes, which hewed and builded around me ; 
I heard distinctly every stroke that fell, saw the 
meagre black-bearded Jews tear away and 
shrubs to pile stone upon stone, till the whole mon- 
strous building stood there newly erected ; and now 
all was one throng of human beings, head above 
head, and the whole seemed one infinitely vast liv- 
ing body. 

** T saw the vestals in their long white nts ; 
the magnificent court of the Cesar ; the naked bleed- 
ing gladiators ; then I heard how there was a roar- 
ing and a howling round about, in the lowest 
eolonnades ; from various sides sp in whole 
herds of tigers and hyenas; they close past 
the spot where I lay; I felt their burning breath; 
saw their red fiery glances, and held myself fast 
upon the stone upon which I was seated, whilst I 
prayed the Madonna to save me. But wilder still 
grew the tumult around me ; yet I could see in the 


* Not very clearly expressed by the translator. One 
would think that our Saviour, in his to the cross, 
had passed through the area of the Coliseum, and not that 
each of the pictures on these altars represented one of the 
resting-points, &e. Mrs. Howitt is sometimes hasty and 
careless in her writing. And why does she = 

ions as these :—“ a many white buttons,” “ beside 
af it,’ “beside of us?” We have read a many English 
books, but never met them in any one beside gf this. 
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a of Be tl hype as it as ete , he 
which, w ver ad passed it, I had pio 

kissed. I exerted all my strength, and perceived 
distinctly that I had thrown my arms around it; 
but everything that surrounded me trembled vio- 
lently T—walls, men, beasts. Consciousness 
had left me—I perceived nothing more. When I 
again opened my eyes, my fever was over.”” © 


Sadder trash than this it were almost impos- 
sible to write. It is necessary to make some 
quotations to justify the terms of censure, as well 
as of praise, which we have bestowed upon An- 
dersen ; but our readers will willingly excuse the 
infliction of many such quotations ; they might be 
made abundantly enough, we can assure them. 

On awaking from this vision, Antonio finds him- 
self in the presence of some worthy monks. They 
take charge of him, and ultimately give him over 
to the protection oi an old woman, a relative, Do- 
minica, who is living the most solitary life imagin- 
able, in one of the tombs of the Campagna. Here 
there is a striking picture presented to the imagi- 
nation—of the old woman and the little boy, shut 
up in the ruined tomb, in the almost tropical heat, 
or the heavy rains, that visit the Campagna. He 
who erewhile had visions of vestals and captive 
Jews, Cesar and the gladiators, is more naturally 
represented as amusing himself by floating sticks 
and reeds upon the little canal dug to carry the 
water from their dwelling ;—‘‘ they were his boats 
which were to sail to Rome.”’ 

One day a young nobleman, pursued by an en- 
raged buffalo, takes refuge in this tomb, and thus 
becomes acquainted with Antonio. He is a mem- 
ber of the Borghese family, and proves to be the 
very nobleman whose carriage had accidentally 
occasioned the death of his mother. Antonio be- 
comes the protege of the Borghese, returns to 
Rome, receives an education, and is raised mto the 
high and cultivated ranks of society. He is put 
under the learned discipline of Habbas Dahdah— 
an excellent name, we confess, for a fool—in whose 
person, we presume, he takes a sly revenge upon 
his late rector of Slagelse. But he has not been 
fortunate in the invention of parallel absurdities in 
his Italian pedagogue to those which he may have 
remembered of some German prototype. He de- 
scribes him as animated with a sort of insane aver- 
sion to the poet Dante, whom he decries on every 
oecasion in order to exalt Petrarch. A Habbas 
Dahdah would be much more likely to feign an 
excessive admiration for the idol and glory of Italy. 
However his pupil stealthily procures 2 Dante ; 
reads him, of course dreams of him; in short, 
there is an intolerable farago about the great poet. 

But the time now comes when the great business 
of all novels—love—is brought upon the scene. 
And here we have an observation to make which 
we think may be deserving of attention. 

Antonio, the improvisatore, is made, in the 
novel, to love in the strangest fashion imaginable. 
He loves and he does not love; he never knows 
himself, nor the reader either, whether, or with 
whom, to pronounce him in love. Annunciata, 
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the first object of this uncertain passion, behaves 
herself, it must be confessed, in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. We suppose the exigencies of the 
novel must excuse her; it was necessary that her 
lover should be plunged in despair, and therefore 
she could not be permitted to behave as any other 
woman would have done in the same circumstances. 
She has a real affection for Antonio; yet at the 
critical moment—the last moment he will be able 
to learn the truth, the last time he will see her 
unless her response be favorable—she behaves in 
suck a manner as to lead him inevitably to the 
conclusion that his rival is preferred to him. This 
Annunciata, the most celebrated singer of her day, 
loses her voice, loses her beauty—a fever deprives 
her of both—and not till her death does Antonio 
learn that he, and not another, was the person 
really beloved. Meanwhile, in his travels, Anto- 
nio meets with a blind girl, whom he does or does 
not love, on whom at least he poetizes, and whose 
forehead, because she was blind, he had kissed. 
He is afterwards introduced, at Venice, to a young 
lady, (Maria,) who bears a striking resemblance to 
this blind girl. She is, in fact, the same person, 
restored to siglit, though he is not aware of it. 
Maria loves the improvisatore ; he says, he believes 
that his affection is not love. He quits Venice— 
he returns—he is ill. Then follows one of those 
miserable scenes which novelists will inflict upon 
us—of dream, or delirium—what you will—and, 
in this state, he fancies Maria is dead; he finds 
then that he really loved; and, in his sleep or 
trance, he expresses aloud his affection. His 
declaration is overheard by Maria and her sister, 
who are watching over his couch. He wakes, 
and Maria is there, alive before him. In his sleep 
he has become aware of the true condition of his 
own heart; nay, he has leapt the Rubicon—he 
has declared it. He becomes a married man. 
Now, in the confused and contradictory account 
of Antonio’s passion, we see a truth which the 
author drew from his own nature and experience— 
a truth which, if he had fully appreciated, or had 
manfully adhered to, would have enabled him to 
draw a striking, consistent, and original portrait. 
In such natures as Andersen’s there is often found 
a modesty more than a woman's, combined with a 
vivid feeling of beauty, and a yearning for affection. 
Modesty is no exclusive property of the female 
sex, and there may be so much of it in a youth as 
to be the impedimeat, perhaps the unconscious im- 
pediment, to all the natural outpourings of his heart. 
The coyness of the virgin, the suitor, by his 
prayers and wooing, does all he can to overcome ; 
but here the coyness is in the suitor himself. He 
has to overcome it by himself, and he cannot. He 
hardly knows the sort of enemy he has to conquer. 
Every woman seems to him enclosed in a bell- 
glass, fine as gossamer, but he cannot break it. 
He feels himself drawn, but he cannot approach. 
His heart is yearning; yet he says to himself, no, 
I do not love. A looker-on calls him inconstant, 
uncertain, capricious. He is not so; he is bound 








by viewless fetters, nor does he know where to 
strike the chain that is coiled around him. 

Such was the truth, we apprehend, such the 
character, that Andersen had indistinctly in view. 
He drew from himself, but he had not previously 
analyzed that self. It is, therefore, not so much 
a false as a confused and imperfect representation 
that he has given, which the reader, if he thinks 
it worth his while, must explain and complete for 
himself. Perhaps, too, a fear of the ridicule 
which an exhibition of modesty in man might 
draw down from certain slender witlings, from the 
young gentlemen, or even the young ladies, of 
Copenhagen, may have, in part, deterred him from 
a faithful portraiture. ‘To people of reflection, 
who have learned to estimate at its true value the 
laugh of coxcombs, and the wisdom of the so-called 
man of the world—the shallowest bird of passage 
that we know of—such a portrait would have been 
attractive for the genuine truth it contains. It 
would require, indeed, a master’s hand to deal both 
well and honestly with it. 

The descriptions of Italy which ‘‘ The Improv- 
isatore’’ contains are sufficiently striking and faith- 
ful to recall the scenes to those who have visited 
them ; which is all, we believe, the best descrip- 
tions can effect. What is absolutely new to a 
reader cannot be described to him. If all the poets 
and romancers of England were to unite together in 
a committee of taste, they could not frame a deserip- 
tion which would give the effect of mountainous 
scenery to one who had never seen a mountain. 
The utmost the describer can do, in all such cases, 
is to liken the scene to something already familiar 
to the reader’s imagination. ‘Though generally 
faithful, we cannot say that our author never sacri- 
fices accuracy of detail to the demands of the 
novelist, never sacrifices the actual to the ideal. 
For instance, his account of the Miserere in the 
Sistine chapel, is rather what one is willing to an- 
ticipate it might be, than what a traveller really 
finds it. To be sure, he has a right to place his 
hero of the novel where he pleases in the chapel. 
relieve him from the crowd, and give him all the 
advantages of position ; still his perfect enjoyment 
of all that both the arts of painting and music can 
afford ; and that overpowering sentiment which he 
finds in the great picture of the Last Judgment by 
Michel Angelo, (a picture which addresses itself 
far more to the artist than the poet,) strikes us as a 
description drawn more from imagination than ex- 
perience. 

A little satire upon the travelling English seems, 
by the way, to be as agreeable at Copenhagen as 
at Paris. Our Danish friends are quite welcome 
to it; we only wish for their sakes that, in the 
present instance, it had been a little more lively 
and pungent. Our Hans Andersen is too weak in 
the wrist, has not arm strong enough “ to crack 
the satyric thong.”” Mere exaggeration may be 
mere nonsense, and very dull nonsense. The scene 
is at the hotel at Terracina, so well known by all 
travellers. 
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‘The cracking of whips reéchoed from the wall 
of rocks ; a carriage with four horses rolled up to 
the hotel. Armed servants sat on the seat at the 
back of the carriage; a pale thin gentleman, 
wrapped in a large bright-colored dressing-gown, 
stretched himself within it, The postilon dis- 
mounted and cracked his long whip several times, 
whilst fresh horses were put to. The stranger 
wished to proceed, but as he desired to have an es- 
cort over the mountains where Fra Diavolo and 
Cesari had bold descendants, he was obliged to wait 
a quarter of an hour, and now scolded, half in Eng- 
lish and half in Italian, at the people's laziness, and 
at the torments and sufferings which travellers had 
to endure ; and at length knotted up his pocket- 
handkerchief into a night-cap, which he drew on 
his head, and then, throwing himself into a corner 
of the carriage, closed his eyes, and seemed to re- 
sign himself to his fate. 

‘*] perceived that it was an Englishman, who 
already, in ten days, had travelled through the 
north and the middle of Italy, and in that time had 
made himself acquainted with this country; had 
seen Rome in one day, and was now going to Na- 
ples to ascend Vesuvius, and then by the steam- 
vessel to Marseilles, to gain a knowledge also of 
the south of France, which he hoped to do in a still 
shorter time. At length eight well-armed horse- 
men arrived, the postilion cracked his whip, and the 
carriage and the out-riders vanished through the 
gate between the tall, yellow rocks.’’—(Vol. ii.. 


p. 6.) 


“Only a Fiddler’’ proceeds, in part, on the 
same plan as ‘“‘ The Improvisatore.”” Here, too, 
the author has drawn from his own early expe- 
rience ; here, too, we have a poor lad of genius, 
who will ‘‘ go through an immense deal of adversity 
and then become famous ;’’ here, too, we have the 
little ugly duck, who, however, was born in a 
swan’s egg. ‘The commencement of the novel is 
pretty, where it treats of the childhood of the 
hero; but Christian (such is his name) does not 
win upon our sympathy, and still less upon our 
respect. We are led to suspect that Christian 
Andersen himself is naturally deficient in certain 
elements of character, or he would have better up- 
held the dignity of his namesake, whom he has 
certainly no desire to lower in our esteem. With 
an egregious vassion for distinction, a great vanity, 
in short, we are afraid that he himself (judging 
from some passages in his Autobiography) hardly 
possesses a proper degree of pride, or the due 
feeling of self-respect. The Christian in the novel 
is the butt and laughing-stock of a proud, wilful 
young beauty of the name of Naomi; yet does he 
forsake the love of a sweet girl Lucie, to be the 
beaten spaniel of this Naomi. He has so little 
spirit as to take her money and her contempt at 
the same time. 

This self-willed and beautiful Naomi is a well- 
imagined character, but imperfectly developed. In- 
deed, the whole novel may be described as a jumble 
of ill-connected scenes, and of half-drawn char- 
acters. We have some imitations of the worst 
models of our current literature. Here is a Nor- 
wegian godfather, the blurred likeness of some 
Parisian murderer. Here are dreams and visions, 








and plenty of delirium. He has caught the trick, 
perhaps, from some of our English novelists, of in- 
fusing into the persons of his drama all sorts of dis- 
torted imaginations, by way of describing the situ- 
ation he has placed them in. We will quote a 
passage of this nature ; it is just possible that some 
of our countrymen, when they see their own style 
reflected back to them from a foreign page, may be 
able to appreciate its exquisite truth to nature. 
Christian, still a boy, is at play with his com- 
panions ; he hides from them in the belfry of a 
church. It was the custom to ring the bells at sun- 
set. He had ensconced himself between the wall 
and the great bell, and ‘‘ when this rose, and 
showed to him the whole opening of its mouth,”’ 
he found he was within a hair’s breadth of contact 
with it. Retreat was impossible, and the least 
movement exposed his head to be shattered. The 
conception is terrible enough, but by no means a 
novel one, as all readers conversant with the pages 
of this magazine will readily allow, by reference 
to the story of “‘ The Man in the Bell.” in our 
tenth volume, one of the late Dr. Maginn’s most 
powerful and graphic sketches. But the natural 
horror of the situation by no means satisfies this 
novelist ; he therefore engrafts the following im- 
agination thereupon, as being such as were most 
likely to occur to the lad, frightened out of his 
senses, stunned by the roar of the bell, winking 
hard, and pressing himself closer and closer to the 
wall to escape the threatened blow. 


“* Overpowered to his very inmost soul by the 
most fearful anguish, the bell appeared to him the 
jaws of some immense serpent ; the clapper was the 
poisonous tongue, which it extended towards him. 
Confused imaginations pressed upon him ; feelings 
similar to the anguish which he felt when the god- 
father had dived with him beneath the water, took 
possession of him; but here it roared far stronger 
in his ears, and the changing colors before his eyes 
formed themselved into gray figures. The old pic- 
tures in the castle floated before him, but with 
threatening mien and gestures, and ever-changing 
forms; now long and angular, again jelly-like, clear 
and trembling ; they clashed cymbals and beat drums, 
and then suddenly passed away into that fiery glow 
in which everything had appeared to him, when, 
with Naomi, he looked through the red window- 
panes. It burned, that he felt plainly. He swam 
through a burning sea, and ever did the serpent ex- 
hibit to him its fearful jaws. An irresistible desire 
seized him to take hold on the clapper with both 
hands, when suddenly it became calm around him, 
but it still raged within his brain. He felt that all 
his clothes clung to him, and that his hands seemed 
fastened to the wall. Before him hung the serpent’s 
head, dead and bowed; the bell was silent. He 
closed his eyes and felt that he fell asleep. He had 
fainted.’’—(Vol. i., p. 59:) 


Are these some of the “‘ beautiful theughts’’ 
which Mrs. Howitt finds it the greatest delight of 
her literary life to translate! One is a little curi- 
ous to know how far this beauty has been increased 
or diminished by their admiring translator; but 
unfortunately we can boast no Scandinavian schol- 
arship. This novel, however, is not without some 
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striking passages, whether of description of natural 
scenery, or of human life. Of these, the little 
episode of the fate of Steffen-Margaret recurs most 
vividly to our recollection. Mrs. Howitt, in her 
translation of ‘‘ The True Story of my Life,’’ draws 
our attention, in a note, to this character of Steffen- 
Margaret, informing us that it is the reproduction 
of a personage whom Andersen becomes slightly 


acquainted with in the early part of his career. | Y° 


She thus points out a striking passage in the 
novel ; but the translator of the Autobiography 
and of ‘* Only a Fiddler,’”’ might have found more 
natural opportunities for illustrating the connection 
between the novel and the life of the author. There 
is no resemblance whatever between the two char- 
acters alluded to, except that they both belong to 
the same unfortunate class of society. Of the 
young girl mentioned in the life, nothing indeed is 
said, except that she received once a week a visit 
from her papa, who came to drink tea with her, 
dressed always in a shabby blue coat; and the 
point of the story is, that in after times, when An- 
dersen rose into a far different rank of society, he 
encountered in some fashionable saloon the papa 
of the shabby blue coat in a bland old gentleman 
glittering with orders. 

Christian, the hero of the novel, a lad utterly 
ignorant of life, has come for the first time to Co- 
penhagen. Whilst the ship in which he has ar- 
rived is at anchor in the port, it is visited by some 
ladies, one of whom particularly fascinates him. 
She must be a princess, or something of that kind, 
if not a species of angel. The next day he finds 
out her residence, sees her, tells her all his history, 
all his inspirations, all his hopes; he iseure that 
he has found a kind and powerful patroness. The 
lady smiles at him, and dismisses him with some 
cakes and sweetmeats, and kindly taps upon the 
head. ‘This is just what Andersen at the same 
age would have done himself, and just in this man- 
ner would he have been dismissed and comforted. 
There is a scene in the Autobiography very simi- 
lar. He explains to some kind old dames, whom 
he encounters at the theatre, his thwarted aspira- 
tions after art; they give him cakes ;—he tells 
them again of his impulses, and that he is dying 
to be famous; they give him more cakes ;—he 
eats and is pacified. 

The ship, however, had not been long in the 
harbor, before his princess visited it again. It was 
evening—Christian was alone in the cabin. 


‘** He was most strangely affected as he heard at 
this moment a voice on the cabin steps, which was 
just like hers. She, perhaps, would already present 
herself as a powerful fairy to conduct him to happi- 
ness. Ile would have rushed towards her, but she 
came not alone; a sailor accompanied her, and in- 
quired aloud, on entering, if there were any one 
there. But a strange feeling of distress fettered 
Christian’s tongue, and he remained silent. 

*** What have you got to say to me?’ asked the 
sailor. 

*** Save me!’ was the first word, which Christian 
heard from her lips in the cabin ; she whom he had 
regarded as a rich and noble lady. ‘I am sunk in 





shame!’ said she. ‘No one esteems me ; I no 
longer esteem myself. Oh, save me, Soren! I have 
honestly divided my money with you ; I yet am pos- 
sessed of forty dollars. Marry me, and take me 
away out of this woe, and out of this misery! Take 
me to a place where nobody will know me, where 
you may not be ashamed of me. I will work for 
you like a slave, till the blood comes out at my fin- 
ger-ends. Oh, take me away with you! In a 
r’s time it may be too late.’ 

***Should I take you to my old father and 
mother?’ said the sailor. 

‘** T will kiss the dust from their feet; they ma 
beat me, and I will bear it without a murmur—wi 

tiently bear every blow. I am already old, that 

know. I shall soon be eight-and-twenty ; but it 
is an act of mercy, which I beseech of you. If you 
will not do it, nobody else will; and I think I must 
drink—till my brain reels—and I forget what | have 
made myself!’ 

‘** Is that the very important thing that you have 
got to tell me?’ remarked the sailor, with a cold 
indifference. 

‘* Her tears, her sighs, her words of despair, sank 
deep into Christian’s heart. A visionary image had 
vanished, and with its vanishing he saw the dark 
side of a naked reality. 

** He found himself again alone. 

‘** A few days after this, the ice had to be hewed 
away from the channel. Christian and the sailor 
struck their axes deeply into the firm ice, so that it 
broke into great pieces. Something white hung 
fast té the ice in the opening ; the sailor enlarged 
the opening, and then a female corpse presented 
itself, dressed in white as for a ball. She had am- 
ber beads round her neck, gold ear-rings, and she 
held her hands closely folded against her breast as 
if for prayer. It was Steffen-Margaret.”’ 


**O. T,’’ commences in a more lively style than 
either of the preceding novels, but soon becomes 
in fact the dullest and most wearisome of the 
three. During a portion of this novel he seems 
to have taken for his model of narrative the ‘* Wik 
helm Meister’’ of Goethe ; but the calm domestic 
manner which is tolerable in the clear-sighted man, 
who we know can rise nobly from it when he 
pleases, accords ill enough with the bewildered, 
most displeasing, and half intelligible story which 
Andersen has here to relate. 

We have occupied ourselves quite sufficiently 
with these novels, and shall pass over “‘O. T.” 
without further comment. Neither shall we bestow 
any of our space upon “‘ The Poet’s Bazaar,” 
which seems to be nothing else than the journal 
which the author may be supposed to have kept 
during his second visit to Italy, when he also 
extended his travels into Greece and Constantino- 
ple. 

We take refuge in the nursery—we will listen 
to these tales for children—we throw away the 
rigid pen of criticism—we will have a story. 

What precisely are the laws, what the critical 
rules, on which tales for children should be writ- 
ten, we will by no means undertake to define. 
Are they to contain nothing, in language or sig 
nificance, beyond the apprehension of the inmates 
of the nursery? It is a question which we will 
not pretend to answer. Aristotle lays down noth- 
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ing on the subject in his “‘ Poetici;’’ nor Mr. 
Dunlop in his ‘‘ History of Fiction.’ If this be 
the law, if everything must be level to the under- 
standing of the frock-and-trousers population, then 
these, and many other Tales for Children, trans- 
gress against the first rule of their construction. 
How often does the story turn, like the novels for 
elder people, upon a marriage! Some king’s son 
in disguise marries the beautiful princess. What 
idea has a child of marriage '—unless the sugared 
plum-cake distributed on such occasions comes in 
aid of his imagination. Marriage, to the infantine 
intelligence, must mean fine dresses, and infinite 
sweetmeats—a sort of juvenile party that is never 
to break up. Well, and the notion serves to carry 
on the tale withal. The imagination throws this 
temporary bridge over the gap, till time and expe- 
rience supply other architecture. Amongst this 
collection, is a story in which vast importance is 
attached to a kiss. What can a curly-headed 
urchin, who is kissing, or being kissed, all day 
long, know of the value that may be given to what 
some versifier calls, 


**The humid seal of soft affections !’’ 


To our apprehension, it has always appeared 
that the best books for children were those not 
written expressly for them, but which, intergsting 
to all readers, happened to fasten peculiarly upon 
the youthful imagination—such as ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’ “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ &c. It is quite true that in all these 
there is much the child does not understand, but 
where there is something vividly apprehended, 
there is an additional pleasure procured, and an 
admirable stimulant, in the endeavor to penetrate 


the rest. There is all the charm of a riddle com-, 


bined with all the fascination of a story. Besides, 
do we not, throughout our boyhood and our youth, 
read with intense interest, and to our great im- 
provement, books which we but partly understand ? 
How much was lost to us of our Milton and our 
Shakspeare at an age when nevertheless we read 
them with intense interest and excitement, and 
therefore, we may be sure, with great profit. 
Throughout the whole season of our intellectual 
progress, we are necessarily reading works of 
which a great part is obscure to us; we get half 
at one time, and half at another. 

Not, by any means, that we intend to say a 
word against writing books for children ; if they 
are good books we shall read them too. A clever 
man talking to his child, in the presence of his adult 
friends—has it never been remarked, how infinitely 
amusing he may be, and what an advantage he 
has from this two-fold audience? He lets loose 
all his fancy, under pretence that he is talking to 
a child, and he couples this wildness with all his 
wit, and point, and shrewdness, because he knows 
his friend is listening. The child is not a whit 
the less pleased, because there is something above 
its comprehension, nor the friend at all the less 
entertained, because he laughs at what was not 
intended for his capacity. A writer of children’s 








tales—(if they are anything better than what every 
nursery-maid can invent for herself)—is precisely 
in this position: he will, he must, have in view the 
adult listener. While speaking to the child, he 
will endeavor to interest the parent who 1s over- 
hearing him; and thus there may result a very 
amusing and agreeable composition. 

We have met with some children’s tales which, 
we thought, were so plainly levelled at the parent, 
that they seemed little more than lectures to grown- 
up people in the disguise of stories to their chil- 
dren. Some of the very clever stories of Miss 
Edgeworth appear to be more evidently designed 
for the adult listener, than to the little people to 
whom they are immediately addressed. And they 
may perhaps render good service in this way. 
Perhaps some mature matron, far above counsel, 
may take a hint which she thinks was not intended 
—may accept that piece of good advice which she 
fancies her own shrewdness has discovered, and 
which the subtle Miss Edgeworth had laid, like a 
trap, in her path. 

We are happy, we repeat, that we do not feel 
it incumbent upon us to settle the rules, the criti- 
cal canon, of this nursery literature. We have no 
objection, however, to peep into it now and then 
and we shall venture to give our readers another 
of Andersen’s little stories, and so take our leave 
of him. We omit a sentence, here and there, 
where we can without injury to the tale; yet we 
have no fear that our gravest readers will think the 
extract too long. Our quotation is from the vol- 
ume called ‘‘'Tales from Denmark.’’ There is 
another collection called, ‘‘ The Shoes of For- 
tune ;’”’ these are higher in pretension, and inferior 
in merit. 


THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES. 


‘One day a couple of swindlers, who called 
themselves first-rate weavers, made their appear- 
ance in the imperial town of They pretended 
that they were able to weave the richest stuffs, in 
which not only the colors and the pattern were ex- 
tremely beautiful, but that the clothes made of such 
stuffs possessed the wonderful property of remain- 
ing invisible to him who was unfit for the office he 
held, or was extremely silly. 

‘** What capital clothes they must be !’ thought 
the emperor. ‘If I had but such a suit, I could 
directly find out what people in my empire were 
not equal to their office ; and besides, I should be 
able to distinguish the clever from the stupid. By 
Jove, I must have some of this stuff made directly 
for me!’ And so he ordered large sums of money 
to be given to the two swindlers, that they might 
set to work immediately. 

“‘ The men erected two looms, and did as if they 
worked very diligently ; but in reality they had got 
nothing on the loom. ‘They boldly demanded the 
finest silk, and gold thread, put it all in their own 
pockets, and worked away at the empty loom till 
quite late at night. 

***] should like to know how the two weavers 
are getting on with my stuff,’ said the emperor one 
day to himself; but he was rather embarrassed 
when he remembered that a silly fellow, or one un- 
fitted for his office, would not be able to see the 
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stuff. °*Tis true, he thought, as far as regarded 
himself, there was no risk whatever; but yet he 

referred sending some one else, to bring him intel- 
fgenee of the two weavers, and how they were 
getting on, before he went himself; for everybody 
in the whole town had heard of the wonderful prop- 
erty that this stuff was said to possess. 

“¢*] will send my worthy old minister,’ said the 
emperor at last, after much consideration ; ‘ he will 
be able to say how the stuff looks better than any- 
body.’ 

‘*So the worthy old minister went to the room 
where the two swindlers were working away with 
all their might and main. ‘ Lord help me!’ thought 
the old man, opening his eyes as wide as possible— 
‘Why, I can’t see the least thing whatever on the 
loom.’ But he took care not to say so. 

“The swindlers, pointirg to the empty frame, 
asked him most politely if the colors were not of 
great beauty. And the poor old minister looked and 
looked, and could see nothing whatever. ‘ Bless 
me!’ thought he to himself, ‘am I, then, really a 
simpleton’ Well, I never thought so. Nobody 
knows it. I not fit for office! No, nothing on 
earth shall make me say that I have not seen the 
stuff!’ 

“** Well, sir,’ said one of the swindlers, still 
working busily at the empty loom, ‘ you don’t say 
if the stuff pleases you or not.’ 

**¢Oh, beautiful! beautiful! the work is admi- 
rable!’ said the old minister, looking hard through 
his spectacles. ‘This pattern, and these colors! 
Well, well, I shall not fail to tell the emperor that 
they are most beautiful !’ 

** The swindlers then asked for more money, and 
silk, and gold thread; but they putas before all 
that was given them into their own ket, and 
still continued to work with apparent diligence at 
the empty loom. 

‘* Some time after, the emperor sent another offi- 
cer to see how the work was getting on. But he 
fared like the other; he stared at the loom from 
every side ; but as there was nothing there, of course 
he could see nothing. ‘ Does the stuff not please 
you as much as it did the minister?’ asked the men, 
making the same gestures as before, and talking of 
splendid colors and patterns, which did not exist. 

“** Stupid I certainly am not!’ thought the new 
commissioner ; ‘ then it must be that I am not fitted 
for my lucrative office—that were a good joke! 
However, no one dare even suspect such a thing.’ 
And so he began praising the stuff that he could 
not see, and told the two swindlers how pleased he 
was to behold such beautiful colors, and such charm- 
ing patterns. ‘Indeed, your majesty,’ said he to 
the emperor on his return, ‘the stuff which the 
weavers are making is extraordinarily fine.’ 

. “Tt was the talk of the whole town. 

‘** The emperor could no longer restrain his curi- 
osity to see this costly stuff; so, accompanied by a 
chosen train of courtiers, among whom were the 
two trusty men who had so admired the work, off 
he went to the two cunning cheats. As soon as 
they heard of the emperor’s approach they began 
working with all diligence, although there was still 
not a single thread on the loom. 

***Ts it not magnificent?’ said the two officers of 
the crown, who had been there before. ‘ Will your 
majesty only look’ What a charming pattern! 
What beautiful colors!’ said they, pointing to the 
empty frames, for they thought the others really 
could see the stuff. 

*** What’s the meaning of this?’ said the em- 
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peror to himself, ‘I see nothing! Am J a simple- 
ton? [not fittobe emperor? Oh,’ he cried aloud, 
‘charming! The stuff is really charming! I ap- 
prove of it highly ;’ and he smiled graciously, and 
examined the empty looms minutely. And the 
whole suite strained their eyes and cried ‘ Beauti- 
ful!’ and counselled his majesty to have new robes 
made out of this magnificent stuff for the grand pro- 
cession that was about to take place. And so it 
was ordered. 

‘** The day on which the procession was to take 
place, the two men brought the emperor’s new suit 
to the palace; they held up their arms as though 
they had something in their hands, and said, ‘ Here 
are your majesty’s knee-hreeches ; here is the coat, 
and here the mantle. The whole suit is as light as 
a cobweb; and when one is dressed, one would 
almost faney one had nothing on; but that is just 
the beauty of this stuff!’ 

“** Of course!’ said all the courtiers, although 
not a single one of them could see anything of the 
clothes. 

*** Will your imperial majesty most graciously 
be pleased to undress? We will then try on the 
new things before the glass.’ 

** The emperor allowed himself to be undressed, 
and then the two cheats did exactly as if each one 
helped him on with an article of dress, while his 
majesty turned himself round on all sides before the 
mirror. 

‘*¢* The canopy which is to be borne above your 
majesty in the procession, is in readiness without,’ 
announced the chief master of the ceremonies. 

***] am quite ready,’ replied the emperor, turn- 
ing round once more before the looking-glass. 

‘* So the emperor walked on, under the high can- 
opy, through the streets of the metropolis, and all 
the people in the streets and at the windows cried 
out, ‘Oh, how beautiful the emperor’s new dress 
is!’ In short, there was nobody but wished to cheat 
himself into the belief that he saw the emperor’s 
new clothes. 

*** But he has nothing on !’ said a little child. 

“And then all the people cried out, ‘He has 
nothing on!’ 

** But the emperor and his courtiers—they re- 
tained their seeming faith, and walked on with great 
dignity to the close of the procession.”’ 





ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 


** Joun Raz” must be added to the catalogue of 
immortal names, as that of one who shared in the 
intrepid studies of practical geography under an 
Arctic climate, and helped to define the northern 
boundary of the earth. Few scientific problems 
have been watched with more interest than the slow 
growth of that boundary line on the map. The bit- 
terness with which Sir John Ross was reproached 
for turning back in the straits between Boothia 
Felix and the main Jand, showed how much impa- 
tience was felt to place the truth beyond a doubt. 
The reproaches even went to the extent of insinuat- 
ing cowardice ; a defect that could scarcely be pos- 
sible in the humblest of the volunteers who braved 
the dangers and hardships of that perilous voyage. 
Sir John must have been consoled, however, at 
seeing the fidelity with which his undaunted friend 
Back stood by him. Dr. Rae has completed the 
vindication : ia is a peninsula, and Sir John 
did see \and ahead. 

There is no grander or more ennobling contem- 
plation than these expeditions of north-western dis- 
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covery, whether we regard the patrons who bear 
the cost or the adventurers who bear the hardshi 
Nothing is less alloyed by self-interest or any 

base motive. England, who has done so much in 
that quarter, cannot hope for political advancement, 
territorial aggrandizement, or marine asce ’ 
since the notion of a north-west availab 
for any useful purpose was exploded long ago; the 
territory is not worth having, and there are no sub- 
jects to govern except the seal and the wandering 
Dionne. The private patrons of discovery, like 
Sir Felix Booth or the arenes Bay Company, 
cannot expect any ‘‘ profit ;’’ for surely these enter- 
prises can never ‘‘ pay.’’ The sailors, officers and 
men, know that their bloodless glory is to be hardly 
won by the patient endurance of tedious and pain- 
ful years. Yet the missions are renewed, over and 
over again, with unabated zeal and alacrity. The 
reai motive is nothing more self-interested than the 
desire to take a share in promoting that knowledge 
which is the happiness and power of mankind at 
large. This passion for discovery is perhaps the 
least selfish manifestation of human energy that is 
witnessed in our day—the least attended by tangible 
profit, the least ‘ utilitarian’’—the most like the 
active abnegation imputed to ideal chivalry.—Spec- 
tator. 





Tue Mammotru Sate.—The general depression 
has caused a gloominess even in the animal mar- 
ket, and elephants, which were firm a twelvemonth 
ago ata thousand guineas, have given way toa 
hundred ; while camels, which have hitherto main- 
tained a very high position, have fallen to a dreadful 
discount. ‘The antelope, so buoyant in former days, 
has been stagnant at less than half his proper price ; 
and the chariot of Muscat’s famous Imaum is shakey 
at an enormous reduction on its original value. The 
celebrated elephant known as Jenny Lind was 
always said to be worth her weight in gold, and the 
auctioneer, acting upon the impression, was begin- 
ning to offer the sagacious creature to competition 
at — per ounce, but it was evident that there would 
have been a general disinclination to bid had such 
terms been persisted in. A slight attempt was then 
made te submit her at — per pound, but she was 
ultimately knocked down at 2s. 6d. the hundred 
weight. 

he parting between the elephant and her owner 
was one of the most affecting things ever witnessed, 
for the poor animal tried to hide her trunk, and the 
experiment having failed, she shed a tear, measur- 
ing exactly one pint, and heaved such a sigh as 
nothing short of a whole regiment of coal-heavers 
could possibly have heaved. The mammoth dog 
went for £12 10s.; but if everything is worth what 
it will fetch, it should have commanded a much 
higher price, for the dog has been known to fetch, 
aye, and to carry, a pocket-book full of bank notes 
at its owner’s command.— Punch. 


THE CHILDLESS. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Wuen I think upon the childless, 
How I sorrow for the gloom 

That pervades the silent chambers 
Of their still and joyous home! 

They do not hear the gleesome sound 
Of infant voices sweet, 








The gush of fairy laughter 
Or the tread of tiny feet. 


Their hand the little shining head 
Can never fondly press, 

They never on the coral lip 
Imprint a warm caress ; 

They never hear a lisping tongue 
Pronounce their name in prayer, 

Or watch beside the cradle 
Of a slumberer calm and fair. 


Their age is dull and lonely ; 
In the solemn hour of death 

No fond and weeping offspring 
Receive their parting breath ; 

And they feel the hollow nothingness 
Of honors, lands, and name, 

Knowing that those who Jove them not 
The heritage must claim. 


Thus I sorrowed for the childless ; 
But ere long, in happier mood, 

I thought how Providence o’errules 
Fach earthly thing for good. 

With the pleasures of the parent 
Their lot I had compared, 

But dwelt not on the trials 
And the troubles they were spared. 


They know not what it is to stand 
An infant sufferer by— 

To mark the crimson fevered cheek, 
The bright and restless eye ; 

And feel that in that feeble breast, 
That form of fragile make, 

Their happiness is garnered up, 
Their earthly hopes at stake. 


They know not, as the mind unfolds, 
How hard it is to win 

The little heart to cling to good, 
And shun the ways of sin ; 

They reck not of the awful charge, 
Amid a world of strife, 

To train a tenant for the skies, 
An heir of endless life. 


They see not the small coffin laid 
Beneath the heavy sod, 

Striving to school their bursting breasts 
To bear the stroke of God ; 

Then turning to the dreary home, 
Once gay with childish mirth, 

To view the silent nursery— 
The sad, deserted hearth. 


Yet, is it not a blessed thought 
That we have One above 

Who deals to us our varied gifts 
With such impartial Jove? 

Let not another's favored lot, 
Our anxious minds molest ; 

God knows alike his need and ours, 
And judges for the best. 


He wisely with some shadowy cloud 
O’erspreads our brightest day ; 

He kindly cheers our deepest gloom, 
With some benignant ray ; 

And we may safely rest on Him, 
Whose loving mercy lies 

Not only in the good He sends, 
But that which He denies. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE TIMES OF GEORGE 11.* 


Femate authorship is beginning to flourish in 
England. ‘To this employment no rational objec- 
tion can be raised. The want of occupation for 
female life in the higher classes has long been a 
subject of complaint, and any honest change which 
removes it will be a change for the better. The 
quantity of time and thread which has been wasted 
on chainstitch, and roundstitch, and all the other 
mysteries of the needle, in the last three centuries, 
is beyond all calculation. If the fair artists had 
been workers at the loom, they might have clothed 
half the living population in “ fine linen,’’ if not in 
purple. If they had been equally diligent in brick- 
making, they might have built ten Babels; or if 
they had devoted similar energies, on Iago’s hint, 
“to suckle fools, and chronicle smali beer,’’ they 
might have tripled the population, or anticipated 
the colossal vats of Messrs. Truman & Co. What 
myriads of young faces have grown old over worsted 
patrots and linsey-woolsey maps of the terrestrial 
globe! What exquisite fingers have been thinned 
to the bone, in creating carnations to be sat upon, 
and cowslip beds for the repose of favorite poodles ! 
What bright eyes have been reduced to spectacles, 
in the remorseless fabrication of patchwork, quilts 
and flowery footstools for the feet of gouty gentle- 
men! Nay, what thousands and tens of thousands 
have been flung into the arms of their only bride- 
groom, Consumption, leaving nothing to record their 
existence but an accumulation of trifles, which cost 
them only their health, their tempers, their time, 
their charms, and their usefulness ! 

But the age of knitting and tambour passed away. 
The spinning-jenny was its mortal enemy. The 
most inveterate of fringemakers, the most painstak- 
ing devotee of patchwork, when she found that Ark- 
wright could make in a minute more than with all 
her diligence she could make in a month, and that 
old Robert Peel could pour out figured muslins, by 
a twist of a screw, sufficient to give gowns to the 
whole petticoat population of England, had only to 
give in; the spinsterhood were forced to feel that 
their ** occupation was o’er.”’ 

Even then, however, the female fingers were not 
suffered to “‘ forget their cunning ;” and the age of 
pursemaking began. The land was inundated with 
purses of every shape, size, and substance. Then 
followed another change. The Berlin manufac- 
turers had contrived to bring back the age of worsted 
wonders, though, by a happy art, they saved the 
fair artists all the trouble of drawing and design. 
We are still under a Gothic invasion of trimmings 
and tapestry, of needle-work nondeseripts, moonlight 
minstrels in canvass, playing under cross-bar balco- 
nies ; and all the signs of the zodiac brought down 
to the level of the ivory fingers of womankind. 

To this, we musi acknowledge, that the incipient 
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taste of the ladies for historical publications, for div- 
ing into the trunks of family memorials, and giving 
us those private correspondences which are to be 
found only by the desperate determination to find 
something and everything, is a fortunate turn of the 
wheel. 

It is true that England boasts of many distin- 
guished female writers; that the works of Mrs. 
Radcliffe opened a new vein of rich description and 
solemn mystery; that the comedies of Inchbald 
netted her innocent and persevering spirit some 
thousand pounds; and that Joanna Baillie’s trage- 
dies entitle her to an enduring fame. We also 
acknowledge, with equal sincerity and gratification, 
the merits of many of our female novelists in the 
past half century ; their keen insight into character, 
their close anatomy of the general impulses of the 
human heart, and the mingled delicacy and force 
with which they seize on personal peculiarities, be- 
long to woman alone. But their day, too, has 
gone down. They were first rivalled by the ‘ high- 
life novel,’’ the most vulgar of all earthly caricatures. 
They are now extinguished by the low-life novel, 
the most intolerable of all realities. The true novel, 
true in its fidelity to nature, polished without affec- 
tation, and vigorous without rudeness, now sleeps 
in the grave, and must sleep, until posterity shall, 
with one voice, demand its revival. 

Yet, until another race of genius shall arise, and 
the laurel of Fielding or of Shakspeare shall descend 
on our female authors, we must be grateful for their 
gentle labors in the rather rugged field of history. 

It must be owned that gallantry has a good deal 
to do in giving these works the name of history. 
They want all the vigor, all the philosophy, and all 
the eloquence of history. Of course no human 
being will ever apply to them as authorities. Still, 
they have the merit of giving general statements to 
general readers, of supplying facts in their regular 
order, and probably, of inducing the multitude, 
who would shrink from the formalities of Hume 
or Gibbon in solemn quartos and ponderous octavos, 
to dip into pages having all the look and nearly all 
the slightness of the modern novel. At all events, 
if they do nothing else, they employ the time of 
pens, which might be much worse occupied ; and 
that pens are often much worse occupied, we have 
evidence from hour to hour. 

The French novels are making rapid way into 
our circulating libraries. Yet nothing can be more 
unfortunate, for nothing can be more corrupting 
than a French novel of the nineteenth century 
France, always a profligate country, always had 
profligate writers. But they were generally con- 
fined to ‘* Memoirs,”’ ‘‘ Court Anecdotes,”’ and the 
ridicule of the world of Versailles ; their criminality 
was at least partially concealed by their good breed- 
ing, and their vice was not altogether lowered to 
the grossness of the crowd. 

The revolution created a new school. All there 
was hatred to duty, faith, and honor. The deepest 
profligacy was pictured as scarcely less than the 
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natural right of man; and all the abominations of 
the human heart were excited, encouraged, and 
propagated by daring pens, sometimes subtle, some- 
times eloquent, and in all instances appealing to the 
most tempting abominations of man. 

But the revolution fell, and with the ascendant 
of Napoleon another school followed. War, pub- 
lic business, the general objects of the active facul- 
ties, and strong ambition of a people with Europe 
at its feet, partially superseded alike the frivolous 
taste of the monarchy, and the rabid ferocities of 
revolutionary authorship. The bulletins of the 
‘*Grande Armée’”’ told a daily tale of romance, to 
which the brains of a Parisian scribbler could find 


‘no rival, and men with the sound of falling thrones 
-echoing in their ears, forgot the whispers of low in- 
‘trigue and commonplace corruption. 


The ‘* Three Glorious Days’’ of July, 1830, have 


‘now produced another change ; and peace has given 


leisure to think of something else than conquest 
and the conscription. The power of the national 
pen has turned again to fiction, and the natural wit, 
habitual dexterity, and dashing verbiage of France 
have all been thrown into the novel. Even the 
French drama, once the pride of the nation, has 
perished under this sudden pressure. A French 
modern tragedy is now only a rhymed melo-drama. 
Even French history attracts popular applause only 
as it approaches to a three volume romance. Ev- 
ery man of name in French modern authorship has 
attained it only by the rapid production of novels. 
But no language can be too contemptuous, or too 
condemnatory, for the spirit of those works in gen- 
eral. Every tie of society is violated in the pro- 
gress of their pages; and violated with the full 
approval of everybody. Seduction is the habitual 
office of the hero. Adultery is the regular office 
of the heroine. In each the vice is simply a matter 
of course. Manly honor is a burlesque every- 
where, but where the criminal shoots the injured 
husband in a duel. Female virtue is only a proof 
of dulness or decay, a vulgar formality of mind, or 
an unaccountable inaptitude to adopt the customs 
of polished society. 

The hero is pictured with every quality which 
can charm the eye or ear; he is the handsomest, 
the most accomplished, and the most high-spirited 
of mankind—all sentiment, and all scoundrelism. 
The heroine—always a wife or a widow—in the 
former instance is the “lovely victim of a mar- 
riage in which her heart had no share,’’ and in 
which she is entitled to have all the privileges of 
her heart supplied; and in the latter is a creature 
full of charms, about twenty-one, resolved to live 
for love, but never to be ‘‘ chained in the iron links 
of a dull and obsolete ceremonial” again. She 
quickly fixes her eyes on some Adolphe, Auguste, 
or Hyppolite, ‘“‘Offcier de la Garde,”’*who has 
performed prodigies of valor in Algiers, taken lions 
by the beard everywhere, and is the best waltzer 
in all Paris. They meet, flame together, swear 


an amitié eternelle, and defy the world, through 
three volumes. 

In reprobating this detestable school, we cez- 
tainly have no hope that our remarks will reform 
the French novelism of the day; but we call on 
the critical press of England to take up the rational 
and righteous task of reforming our own. 

Within these few years, the English novels are 
rapidly falling into the imitation of the French. 
And we say it with no less regret than surprise, 
that the chief imitators are females. The novels 
written by men have generally some manliness, 
some recollection of the higher impulses which 
occasionally act on the minds of men; some reluc- 
tancy in revealing the more infirm movements of 
the mind ; and some doubts as to the absorption of 
all human nature in one perpetual whirl of love- 


But with the female pen in general, the whole 
affair is resolved into one impulse—all is “ pas- 
sion.’’ The winds of heaven have nothing to do 
but to ‘* waft a sigh from Indus to the pole.” The 
art of printing is seriously presumed to have been 
invented only for ‘‘ some banished lover, or some 
captive maid.’? Firtation is the grand business of 
life. The maiden flirts from the nursery, the mar- 
ried woman flirts from the altar. The widow adds 
to the miscellaneous cares of her ‘* bereaved”? life, 
flirtation from the hearse which carries her husband 
to his final mansion. She flirts in her weeds more 
glowingly than ever. But she knows too well the 
‘* value of her liberty’’ to submit to be a slave once 
more ; and so flirts on for life, in the most innocent 
manner imaginable, taking all risks, and throwing 
herself into situations of which the result would be 
obvious anywhere but in the pages of an English 
novel. 

The French have no scruples on such subjects, 
and their candor leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Our female novelists have not yet arrived at that 
pitch of explicitness, and it is to be hoped will 
pause before they leap the gulf. 

We attribute a good deal of this dangerous adop- 
tion to the prevalent habit of yearly running to the 
continent. The English ear becomes familiarized 
to language on the other side of the channel, which 
would have shocked it here. The chief topie of 
foreign life is intrigue, the chief employment o 
foreign life is that half idle, half infamous inter- 
course, which extinguishes all delicacy even in the 
spectators. The young English woman sees the 
foreign woman leading a life which, though in 
England it would stamp her with universal shame, 
in France or Germany, and above all, in Italy, 
never brings more than a sneer, and seldom even 
the sneer. She sees this wedded or widowed 
profligate received in the highest ranks ; flourishing 
without reproach, if she has the means of keeping 
an opera-box, or giving suppers ; every soul round 
her acquainted with every point of her history, yet 
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one Cicisbeo, or ten, the whole affair is selon les 
régles. 

The young English woman who blushes at this 
scandalous career, or exhibits any reluctance on 
the subject of the companionship or the crime, is 
laughed at as a “‘ novice,’’ is charged with a want 
of the “‘ savoir vivre,’ is quietly reproved for “‘ the 
coldness of her English blood,”’ and is recommend- 
ed to abandon, as speedily as possible, ideas so un- 
suitable to ‘‘ the glow of the warm South.” 

She soon finds a dangler, or a dozen danglers, 
who, having nothing on earth to do, and in their 
penury rejoiced to find any spot where they can 
kill an hour, and get a cup of coffee, are daily at 
her command. Atl those fellows, too, are counts ; 
the title being about as common, and as cheap, as 
chimney-sweepers among us, though not belonging 
to so valuable a fraternity. 

After a month’s training of this kind, the poor 
fool is fit for nothing else, to the last hour of her 
being. She is a flirt and a figurante, as long as 
she lives. Duty and decorum are things too icy 
for the ‘‘ ardor of her soul.” The life of England 
is utterly barbarian to the refinement of the land 
of macaroni. 

And it is unquestionably much better that the 
whole tribe should remain where they are, and 
roam among the lazzaroni, than return to corrupt 
the decencies of English life. If this sentimentalist 
has money, she is sure to be picked up by some 
** superb chevalier,’’ some rambiing fortune-hunter, 
or known swindler, hunted from the gambling ta- 
ble; probably beginning his career as a frizeur or 
a footman, and making rapid progress towards the 
galleys. If she has none, she returns to England, 
to grumble, for the next fifty years, at the climate, 
the country, and the people; to drawl out her 
maudlin regrets for olive groves, and pout for the 
Bay of Naples; to talk of her loves; exhibit a 
cameo or a crucifix, (the parting pledge of some 
inamorato, probably since hanged,) prate papistry, 
and profess liberalism; pronounce the Roman holi- 
days ‘‘ charming things,”’ and long to see the car- 
nival, and the worship of the Virgin together, 
imported to relieve the ennui of Loncon. 

The subject is startling ; and we recommend any- 
thing, and everything, in the shape of employment, 
in preference to the vitiating follies of a life of tour- 
ing. 

Another tribe of female authorship ought to be 
extinguished without a moment’s delay. Those 
are the yearly travellers. A woman of this kind 
scampers over the continent, like a queen’s mes- 
senger, every season; she rushes along with the 
rapidity and the regularity of the ‘‘ Royal Mail.”’ 
The month of May no sooner appears in the cal- 
endar, than she packs up her trunk, and crosses to 
Boulogne, ‘‘to make a book.’’ One year she 
takes the north, another the south; to her all 
points of the compass are equal. But whether the 
roulage carries her to the Baltic or the Mediterra- 





nean, her affair is done, if she adds a page a day 
to her journal. She gossips along, and scribbles, 
with the indefatigable finger of a maker of bobbin 
lace, or a German knitter of stockings. The most 
slipshod descriptions of everything that has been 
described before; sketches of peasant character 
taken from the beggars at the roadside; national 
traits taken from the common-places of the ¢able- 
@hote, and court secrets copied from the newspa- 
pers—all are disgorged into the journal. We have, 
unfailingly, whole pages of setting suns, moonlight 
nights, effulgent stars, and southern breezes. She 
gloats over pictures of enraptured monks, and sees 
heaven in the eyes of saints, copied from the paint- 
er’s mistresses. If she goes to Italy, she tells us 
of the banditti, the gondola, and St. Peter's ; gazes 
with solemn speculation on the naked beauties of 
the Belvidere Apollo; and descants in an ultra- 
ecstasy on the proportions of sages and herves des- 
titute of drapery ; winding up by an adventure, in 
which she falls by night into the hands of a march- 
ing regiment, or band of smugglers setting out on 
a robbery, and leaving the world to guess at the 
results of the adventure to herself. 

In all this farrago, she never gives the reader an 
atom of information worth the paper which she 
blots. We have no additional lights on character, 
public life, national feeling, or national advance- 
ment. All is as vapid as the ‘‘Academy of Com- 
pliments,”” and as well known as “ Lindley Mur- 
ray’s Grammar.’’ But why object to all this? 
Why not let the seribbler take her way—and the 
world know that vineyards are green, and the sky 
blue, if it desires the knowledge? Our reason is 
this: such practices actually destroy all taste for 
the legitimate narratives of travel. Those trading 
tourists talk nonsense, until intelligence itself be- 
comes wearisome. They strip away the interest 
which novelty gives to new countries, and by run- 
ning their silly speculation into scenes of beauty, 
sublimity, or high recollection, would make Tempe 
a counterpart to the Thames Tunnel ; Mount Atlas 
a fellow to Primrose Hi!l; and Marathon a fac- 
simile of the Zoological Garden or Bartholomew 
Fair. The subject is pawed, and dandled, and 
fondled, until the very name excites nausea; and 
a writer of real ability would no more touch upon 
it, than a great artist would paint St. George and 
the Dragon. 

This has been the history of the decline of 
works of imagination in England. No sooner had 
Mrs. Radcliffe touched the old monasteries with 
her glorious pencil, than a generation of monk- 
describers and ruined-castle-builders sprang up, 
until the very name of convent or castle became 
an abhorrence. Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’’ rich and romantic as it was, was 
nearly buried under an overflow of heavy imita- 
tions, which drove his genuis to other pursuits, and 
which filled the public ear with such enormities of 
octo-syllabic ennui, that it hates poetry ever since. 
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The Helicon of which he drank the gushing and 
pure stream, was stirred into mire by the slippers 
of school-girls, city-apprentices, and chambermaid- 
poetesses of every shade of character. 

A new Malthus for the express purpose of ex- 
tinguishing, by strangulation or otherwise, the 
whole race of annual travellers in Normandy, 
Picardy, up the Seine and down the Seine, up 
the Loire and down the Loire, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and in the Brenner Alps, 
would be a benefactor to society. 

Whether England would be the wiser and hap- 
pier if, instead of being separated from the conti- 
vent by a channel, she were separated by an 
ocean, is a question which we leave to the philos- 
opher; but there can be no doubt of the nature 
of its answer by the historian. It will be found 
that the national character had degenerated in 
every period when that intercourse increased, and 
that it resumed its vigor only in the periods when 
that intercourse was restricted. 

It would not be difficult to exemplify this prin- 
ciple, from the earliest times of English indepen- 
dence. But our glance shall be limited to the 
era of the reformation, when England began first 
to assume an imperial character. 

Elizabeth was always contemptuous of the for- 
eigner, and boasted of the defiance ; the national 
mind never rose to a higher rank than in her illus- 
trious reign. James renewed the connections of 
the throne with France, and Charles I. renewed 
the connection of the royal line. It may have 
been for the purpose of checking the national con- 
tagion of the intercourse, that rebellion was suf- 
fered to grow up in his kingdom. But whatever 
might be the origin, the effect was to break off the 
iatercourse with France and her corruptions, and 
to exhibit a new energy and purity in the people. 
Cromwell raised a sudden barrier against France 
by his political system, and the nation recovered 
its daring and its character in its contempt for the 
foreigner. 

In the reign of Charles II. the intercourse was 
resumed, and corruption rapidly spread from 
France to the court, and from the court to the 
people. England, proud and powerful under the 
protectorate, became almost a rival to France in 
infidelity and profligacy in the course of the reign. 
Again the war of William with France closed the 
continent upon the national intercourse, and the 
manliness of the national character partially re- 
vived. But with the death of Anne the inter- 
course was renewed, and the result was a renewal 
of the corruption. The war of the French revo- 
Iution again and utterly broke off the intercourse 
for the time ; and it is undeniable that the national 
character suddenly exhibited a most singular and 
striking return to the original virtues of the coun- 
try—to its fortitude, to its patriotism, and to the 
purity of its religious feelings. 

The period from the Treaty of Utrecht to the 
war of the French Revolution, has always ap- 
peared to us a blot on the annals of England. It 
it true that it contained many names of distinction, 





that it exhibited a graceful and animated litera- 


ture, that it was characterized by striking advances 
in national power, and that towards its close it 
gave the world a Chatham, as if to reconcile us to 
its existence, and throw a brief splendor over its 
close. 

But no period of British history developed more 
unhappily those vices which naturally ripen in the 
hotbed of political intrigue. The names of Har- 
ley, Bolingbroke, Walpole, and Neweastle might 
head a general.indictment against the manliness, 
the integrity, and the honor of England. The 
low faithlessness of Harley, who seems to have 
been carrying on a Jacobite correspondence at the 
foot of the throue—the infamous treachery of his 
brother-minister, St. John—the undenied and un- 
deniable corruption of Walpole, and the half-im- 
becility which made the chicane of Newcastle 
ridiculous, while his perpetual artifice alone saved 
his imbecility from overthrow—altogether form a 
congeries, which, like the animal wrecks of the 
primitive world, almost give in their deformity a 
reason for its extinction. 

There can be no question of the perpetual vil- 
lany which then assumed the insulted name of 
politics ; none, of the utter sacrifice of public in- 
terests to the office-hunting avarice of all the suc- 
cessive parties; none, of the atrocious corrupti- 
bility of them all; none, of that general decay of 
religion, morals, and national honor, which was the 
result of a time when principle was laughed at, 
and when the loudest laugher passed for the 
wisest man of his generation. 

The cause was obvious. Charles I. had 
brought with him from France all the vices of 
a court, where the grossest licentiousness found 
its grossest example in the person of the sov- 
ereign. Profligate as private life naturally is in 
all the dominions of a religion where every 
crime is rated by a tariff, and where the confes- 
sional relieves every man of his conscience, the 
conduct of Louis XIV. had made profiigacy the 
actual pride of the throne. 

The feeble and frivolous Charles was more a 
Frenchman than an Englishman ; more a courtier 
than a king ; and fitter to be a page in the serag- 
lio than either. 

The royal robe on the shoulders of such a‘mon- 
arch, instead of concealing his vices, only made 
them glitter in the national eyes; and the morals 
of England might have been irretrievably stained, 
but for that salutary judgment which interposed 
between the people and the dynasty, and by driv- 
ing James into an ignominious exile, placed a man 
of principle on the throne. Unfortunately, the 
reign of William was too busy and too brief to 
produce any striking change in the habits of the 
people. His whole policy was turned to the great 
terror of the time, the daring ambition of France. 
He fought on the outposts of Europe. All his 
ideas were continental. The singular constitution 
of his nature gave him the spirit of a warrior, 
combined with the seclusion of a monk. Solitary 
even in camps, what must he be in the trivial 
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bustle of a court '—and, engrossed with the larg- 
est interests of nations, what interest could he 
attach to the squabbles of rival professors of licen- 
tiousness, to giving force to a feeble drama, or 
regulating the decorum of factions equally corrupt 
and querulous, and long since equally despised 
and forgotten t 

The reign of Anne made some progress in the 
national restoration. But it was less by the influ- 
ence of the queen than by the work of time. The 
** gallants’’ of the reign of Charles were now a 
past generation. Their frolics were a gossip’s 
tale ; their showy vices were now as tarnished as 
their wardrobe, and both were hung out of sight. 
The man who, in the days of Anne, would have 
ventured on the freaks of Rochester, would have 
finished his nights in the watch-house, and his 
years in the plantations. The wit of the past age 
was also rude, vulgar, and pointless to the polished 
sarcasm of Pope, or even to the reckless sting of 
Swift. Yet manners were still coarse, and the 
queen complained of Harley’s coming to her after 
dinner—* troublesome, impudent, and drunk.” 
Her court exhibited form without dignity, and her 
parliaments the most violent partisanship in politics 
and religion, without sincerity or substance in 
either. But the long peace threw open the flood- 
gates of frivolity and fashion once more, and France 
again became the universal model. 

On glancing over the history of public men 
through this diversified period, the astonishment 
of an honest mind is perpetually excited at the un- 
blushing effrontery with which the most scandalous 
treacheries seem to have been all but acknowl- 
edged. France was still the great corrupter, and 
French money was lavished, not more in under- 
mining the fidelity of public men, than in degrading 
the character of the nation. But when Charles 
was an actual pensioner of the French king, and 
James a palpable dependent on the French throne, 
the force of example may be easily conceived, 
among the spendthrift and needy officials, one half 
of whose life was spent at the gaming table. 

On those vilenesses history looks back with an 
eye of disgust. But they were the natural results 
of an age when religion was at the lowest ebb 
in Europe ; when our travelled gentry only brought 
back with them that disregard of Christianity which 
they had learned in Paris and Rome, and when 
Voltaire’s works were found on the toilet of every 
woman in high life. 

The accession of George III. was, in this view, 
of incalculable value to England. Contempt for 
the marriage tie is universally the source of all 
popular corruption. The king instantly discoun- 
tenanced the fashionable levity of noble life. No 
man openly stigmatized for profligacy, dared to 
appear before him. No woman scandalized by 
her looseness of conduct was suffered to approach 
the drawing-room. The public feeling was sud- 
denly righted. The shameless forehead was sent 
into deserved obscurity. ‘The debased heart felt 
that there was a punishment which no rank, wealth, 
or effrontery could resist. The decorum of public 





manners was effectively restored, and the nation 
had to thank the monarch for the example and for 
the restoration. 

Lady Sundon was of an obscure family, of the 
name of Dyves. Her portrait represents her as 
handsome, and her history vouches for her clever- 
ness. It was probably owing to both that she 
was married to Mr. Clayton, then holding an ap- 
pointment in the treasury, and also the agent for 
the great Duke of Marlborough’s estate, both of 
them appointments which implied a certain degree 
of intelligence and character. He also at one pe- 
riod was deputy-auditor of the exchequer. Mrs. 
Clayton soon obtained the confidence of that most 
impracticable of all personages, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

On the death of Queen Anne, the duke and 
duchess had returned to England, but, repulsed 
shortly after by the ungracious manner of the un- 
grateful George I., they soon abandoned public life. 
Still it was difficult for so stirring a personage as 
the duchess altogether to abandon court intrigue, 
and probably for the purpose of obtaining some 
shadow of that influence which she might after- 
wards turn into substance, she contrived to obtain 
for her correspondent and dependant, Mrs. Clayton, 
the place of bedchamber-woman to Caroline, wife 
of the heir-apparent. 

It is obvious that such a position might give all 
the advantages of the most confidential intercourse 
to a clever woman, who had her own game to 
play. The princess herself was in a position which 
required great dexterity. She was the wife of a 
brutish personage whom it was impossible to re- 
spect, and yet with whom it was hazardous to 
quarrel. She was the daughter-in-law of a prince 
utterly incapable of popularity, yet singularly jeal- 
ous of power. She was surrounded by a court, 
half Jacobite, and wholly unprincipled; and ex- 
posed to the constant observation of a people still 
dubious of the German title to the throne, con- 
temptuous by nature of all foreign alliances, dis- 
gusted with the manners of the court, and still 
disturbed by the struggles of the fallen dynasty. 

Tt was obviously of high importance to such a 
personage, to have in her employ so clear-headed, 
and at the same time so stirring an agent as Mrs. 
Clayton. There seems even to have been a strong 
similitude in their characters—both keen, both in- 
telligent, both fond of power, and both exhibiting 
no delicacy whatever with regard to the means for 
its possession. Mrs. Clayton never shrank from 
intercourse with those profligate persons who then 
abounded at court, when she had a point to carry ; 
and Caroline, as queen, endured for thirty years 
the notorious irregularities of her lord and master, 
without a remonstrance. She even went further. 
She pretended, in the midst of those gross offences, 
to be even tenderly attached to him, talked of “‘ not 
valuing her children as a grain of sand in compar- 
ison with him,”’ and not merely acquiesced in con- 
duct which must have galled every feeling of virtue 
in a pure heart, but involved herself in the natural 
suspicion of playing a part for the sake of power, 





and forgetting the injuries of the wife in order to 
retain the influence of the queen. 

There can be no doubt that this policy had its 
reward. ‘The king gave her power, or at least 
never attempted to disturb the power belonging to 
her rank, while it left him the full indulgence of 
his vices. She thus obtained two objects—to the 
world she appeared a suffering angel, to the king 
a submissive wife. In the mean time she managed 
ei both court and king, possessed vast patronage, per- 
, haps more general court popularity than any queen 





. of the age ; led a pleasant life, enjoying the sweets 

¥ without the responsibilities of royalty ; and by ju- 

dicious liberality of purse, and equally dexterous 

flexibility of opinion, contrived to carry some de- 

fbn gree of public respect with her, while she lived, 

: and be followed by some degree of public regret 
to her grave. 

But this example was productive of palpable 
: ae evil. The example of the higher ranks always 
‘i operates powerfully on the lower. The toleration 
exhibited by the highest female in the kingdom for 
the most notorious vices, gave additional effect to 
that fashion of flexibility, which is the besetting 
sin of polished times. If the queen had firmly 
set her face against the offences of her husband, 
or if she had shown the delicacy of a woman of 
ant virtue in keeping aloof from all intercourse with 
women whom the public voice had long marked 
as criminal, she might have, partially at least, re- 
formed the corruptions of her profligate period. 

’ But this indifference to all the nobler feelings 
a was the style of the day. Religion was scarcely 
iG more than a form; its preachers were partisans ; 
its controversies were court feuds, its principles 
were politics, and its objects were stoles and mi- 
bf) tres. In an age when Sacheverel, with his ram- 
pant nonsense, had been a popular apostle, and 
Pe Swift, with his pungent abominations, had been a 
PPh ehurch adviser of the cabinet, and when Hoadley 
’ was regarded alternately as a pillar and as a sub- 
verter of the faith, we may easily conjecture the 

national estimate of Christianity. 

Unfortunately, a considerable proportion of the 
correspondence in these volumes is from clerical 
candidates for personal services; and if singular 
eagerness in pursuit of preferment, and singular 
homege to the influence of the queen’s bed-cham- 
ber-woman, could stamp them with shame, the 
brand would be at once broad and indelible. But 
it must be remembered, that there are contemptible 
minds in every profession, that these men acted in 
direct violation of the principles of their religion, 

r and that the church is no more accountable for the 
delinquencies of its members, than the courts of 
law for the morals of the jail. 

Another repulsive feature of the period was the 
conduct of conspicuous females. The habits of 
Germany in its higher ranks were offensive to all 
purity. The Brunswick princes had brought 
those habits to St. James’. Born and educated 
in Germany, they were regardless even of the 
feeble decorums of English life, and a king's mis- 
tress was an understood pertion of the royal estab- 
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lishment. It is to the honor of later times, that 
such offences could not now be committed with 
impunity. But the example of Louis XIV. had 
sanctioned all royal excesses, and the conduct of 
his successor was an actual study of the most 
reckless profligacy. The constant intercourse of 
the English nobility with Paris, to which allusion 
has already been made, had accustomed them to 
such scenes, and persons of the highest condition, 
of the most important offices of the state, and 
even of the most respectable private character, 
such as respectability was in those days, associ- 
ated with those mistresses, corresponded with 
them, and even submitted to be assisted by their 
influence with the king. 

We shall give but one example ; that of Hen- 
rietta Hobart, afterwards Lady Suffolk. A baro- 
net’s daughter, and poor, she had married in early 
life the son of the Earl of Suffolk, nearly as poor 
as herself. In their narrowness of means, their 
only resource was some court office, and to ebtain 
this, and probably to live cheap, they went to 
Hanover, to lay the foundation of favor with the 
future monarch of England. To some extent 
they succeeded. For, on the accession of George 
the First, Mrs. Howard was appointed bedcham- 
ber woman to Caroline the Princess of Wales. 

Courts, in all countries, seem to be dull places ; 
ceremonial fails as a substitute for animation, and 
dinners of fifty covers become a mere tax on time, 
taste, and common sense. Etiquette is only ennuz 
under another name, and the eternal anticipation 
of enjoyment is the death of all pleasure. Miss 
Burney’s narrative has let in light on the sullen 
mysteries of the maid of honor’s life, and her pen- 
cil has evidently given us only the picture of what 
had been in the times of our forefathers, and what 
will be in the times of our posterity. 

Mrs. Howard was well-looking without the in- 
vidious attribute of great beauty, and lively with- 
out the not less invidious faculty of wit. All the 
court officials crowded her apartments in the 
palace. Chesterfield, young Churchill, Lord Her- 
vey, Lord Searborough, all hurried to the tea-table 
of the well-bred bedchamber-woman, to escape the 
dreary duties and monotonous moping of attend- 
ance on the throne. Lady Walpole, Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, Mary Lepell, and Mary Bellenden, formed a 
part of this coterie—al] women of presumed char- 
acter, yet all associating familiarly with women 
of none. Of Mrs. Howard, Swift observed in his 
acid style—‘* That her private virtues, for want 
of room to operate, might be folded and laid up 
clean, like clothes in a chest, never to be put on ; 
tll satiety, or some reverse of fortune, should dis- 
pose her to retirement.” 

Then, probably in reference to the prudery 
with which she occasionally covered her conduct, 
—‘* In the mean time,’’ said he, “ it will be her 
prudence to take care that they be not tarnished 
and moth-eaten, for want of opening and airing, 
and turning, at least once a year.” 

Those matters seem to have sought no conceal- 
ment whatever. ‘Es regolar,’’ says the Span- 
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iard, when his country is charged with some 
especial abomination, Howard, the husband, 
though a roué, at last went into the quadrangle at 
St. James’ and publicly demanded his wife. He 
then wrote to the archbishop. His letter was 
given to the queen, and by her to Mrs. Howard. 
Yet all this scandal never interrupted the lady’s 
intercourse with the highest personages of the 
court. Mrs. Howard continued to be the queen’s 
bedchamber-woman ; the queen suffered her per- 
sonal attendance ; her carriage was escorted by 
John Duke of Argyle ; her husband obtained a 
pension to hold his tongue; and even when the 
king grew tired of the liaison, and wished to get 
rid of her, actually complaining to the queen, 
** that he did not know why she would not let 
him part with a deaf old woman, of whom he was 
weary,’’ the politic Caroline would not allow him 
to give her up, “lest a younger favorite should 
gain a greater ascendancy over him.”’ After this 
we must hear no more of the delicacy of Queen 
Caroline. Virtue and religion scarcely belonged 
to her day. 

In a ¢ourt of this intolerable worldliness, the 
worldly must thrive, and Mrs. Clayton advanced 
year by year in the imitation of her mistress, and 
in power. She, as well as Lady Suffolk, adopted 
Caroline's patronage of letters, and corresponded 
a good deal with the clever men of the time. We 
quote one of Lady Suffolk’s letters addressed to 
Swift, apparently in answer to some of his perpet- 
ual complaints of a world, which used him only 
too well after all. 


‘* September, 1727. 

‘*T write to you to please myself. I hear you 
are melancholy, because you have a bad head and 
deaf ears. These are two misfortunes I have la- 
bored under these many years, and yet never was 
peevish with either myself or the world. Have I 
more philosophy and resolution than yout Or am 
I so stupid that I do not feel the evil? 

‘** Answer those queries in writing, if poison or 
other methods do not enable you soun to appear in 
person. Though I make use of your own word, poi- 
son, yet let me tell you, it is nonsense, and I desire 
_ will take more care for the time to come. 

ow, you endeavor to impose on my understanding 
by taking no care of your own.” 


The value of a keen and active confidante in a 
court of perpetual intrigue was obvious, and Mrs. 
Clayton was the double of the queen. But a 
deeper and more painful reason is assigned for her 
confidence. The queen had a malady which is 
not described in her memoirs, but which we sup- 
pose to have been a cancer, which she was most 
anxious to hide from all the world. Walpole dis- 
covered it, and the discovery exhibits his skill in 
human nature. 

On the death of Lady Walpole, the queen, who 
was about the same age, asked Sir Robert many 
questions as to her illness; but he remarked, that 
she frequently reverted to one particular malady, 
which had not been Lady Walpole’s disease. 
‘* When he came home,”’ (his son writes,) “ he 
said to me—now, Horace, I know by the pos- 





session of what secret Lady Sundon has preserved 
such an ascendant over the queen.” 

Mrs. Clayton possessed at least one merit (if 
merit it be) in a remarkable degree, that of pro- 
viding for her relatives. She was of a poor fam- 
ily, and she contrived to get something for them 
all. Her three nieces had court places, one of 
them that of a maid of honor; one brother ob- 
tained a cornetcy in the Horse Guards; another 
a chief clerkship in the annuity office ; and her 
nephew was sent out with Lord Albemarle to 
Spain. A more remarkable relative was Clayton, 
Bishop of Clogher, wh. evidently knew the value 
of her patronage, for a more importunate suitor, 
and a more persevering sycophant, never kissed 
hands. Finally, she obtained a peerage for her 
husband, a distinction in which, of course, she 
herself shared, but which probably she desired 
merely to throw some eclat round a singularly 
submissive husband. 

Yet there was no slight infusion of pleasan- 
try in the minds of some of the royal household. 
When they got rid of the stately pedantry of Car- 
oline, and the smooth hypocrisy of her confidante, 
when the gross and formal monarch was shut out, 
and the younger portion of the court were left to 
their own inventions, they seem to have enjoyed 
themselves like children at play. There was a 
vast deal of flirtation of course, for this folly was 
as much the fashion of the time as rouge. But 
there was also a great deal of verse-writing, cor- 
respondence of all degrees of wit, and now and 
then caricature with pencil and pen. Mary 
Lepell, in one of those jeux d’ esprit, described 
the “‘ Six Maids of Honor” as six volumes bound 
in calf. The first, Miss Meadows, as mingled 
satire and reflection; the second, as a plain trea- 
tise on morality; the third, as a rhapsody ; the 
fourth, (supposed to be the future Lady Pem- 
broke,) as a volume, neatly bound, of ‘‘ The whole 
Art of Dressing ;*’ the next, a miscellaneous 
work, with essays on ‘‘ Gallantry ;”’ the sixth, a 
folio collection of all the ‘‘ Court Ballads.’’ But 
there were some women of a superior stamp in the 
court circle. One of those was Lady Sophia Fer- 
mor, the daughter of Lady Pomfret, who seems 
to have been followed by all the men of fashion, 
and loved by some of them. But, like other pro- 
fessed beauties, she remained unmarried, until at 
last she accepted Lord Carteret, a man twice her 
age. Yet the match was a brilliant one in all 
other points, for Carteret was secretary of state, 
and perhaps the most accomplished public man of 
his time. 

** Do but imagine,” observes that prince of gos- 
sips, Horace Walpole, ‘‘ how many passions will 
be gratified in that family; her own ambition, 
vanity, and resentment—love, she never had any ; 
the polities, management, and pedantry of her 
mother, who will think to govern her son-in-law 
out of Froissart. Figure the instructions which 
she will give her daughter. Lincoln (one of her 
admirers) is quite indifferent, and laughs.”’ 

While the marriage was on the ¢apis, the beau- 
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tiful Sophia was taken ill of the scarlet fever, ‘and 
Lord Carteret of the gout. Nothing could be less 
amatory than such a crisis. But his lordship was 
all gallantry ; he corresponded with her, read her 
letters to the privy council, and tired all the world 
with his passion. At length both recovered, and 
the lady had all the enjoyments which she could 
find in ambition. Carteret obtained an earldom, 
lost his place, but became only more popular, per- 
sonally distinguished, and politically active. The 
countess then became the female head of the op- 
position, and gave brilliant parties, to the infinite 
annoyance of the Pelhams. For a while, she was 
the ‘‘ observed of all observers.’”’ But her career 
came to a sudden and melancholy close. She had 
given promise of an heir, which would have been 
doubly a source of gratification to her husband ; as 
his son by a former wife was a lunatic. But she 
was suddenly seized with a fever. One evening, 
as her mother and sister were sitting beside her, 
she sighed and said, ‘I feel death comming very 
fast upon me.’’ This was their first intimation of 
her danger. She died on the same night! 

Walpole is the especial chronicler of this time. 
Such a man must have been an intolerable nuisance 
in his day, but his piquant impertinence is amusing 
in ours. He was evidently a wasp, pretending to 
perform the part of a butterfly, and fluttering over 
all the court flowers, only to plant his sting. As 
he was a perpetual flirt, he dangled round the 
Pomfret family ; and probably received some .se- 
vere rebukes from their mother, for he describes 
her with all the venom of an expelled dilettante. 

He speaks of her as all that was prim in ped- 
antry, and all that was ridiculous in affectation ; 
as, on being told of some man who talked of noth- 
ing but Madeira, gravely asking, ‘‘ What language 
that was;’’ and as attending the public act at 
Oxford (on the occasion of her presenting some 
statues to the university) in a box built for her 
near the vice-chancellor, ‘‘ where she sat for three 
days together, to receive adoration, and hear her- 
self for four hours at a time called Minerva.” In 
this assembly, adds the wit, in his peculiar style, 
*‘ she appeared in all the tawdry poverty and frip- 
pery imaginable, and in a scoured damask robe,” 
and wondered ‘‘ that she did not wash out a few 
words of Latin, as she used to fricassee French and 
Italian ;”’ or, that ‘‘ she did not torture some learned 
simile,’’ as when she said, that “‘ it was as difficult 
to get into an Italian coach, as it was for Cesar 
to take Attica, by which she meant Utica.” 

But Lady Pomfret is said also to have employed 
her talents upon more substantial things than ped- 
antry. She had an early intercourse with the 
immaculate Mrs. Clayton, with whom she was 
supposed to have negotiated the appointment of 
Lord Pomfret as master of the horse, for a pair 
of diamond rings, worth £1,400. The rumor 
appears to have obtained considerable currency ; 
for one day when she appeared at the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s with the jewels in her ears, the 
Duchess (Old Sarah) said to Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague, ‘‘ How can the woman have the impudence 





to go about in that bribe!"" Lady Wortley keenly 
and promptly answered—‘‘Madam, how can people 
know where wine is to be sold, unless where they 
see the sign?"’ 

Another of the curiosities of this court menag- 
erie, was Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham. 
She was a daughter of James the Second by 
Katherine Sedley, daughter of the wit, Sir Charles. 
James, who with all his zeal for popery was a 
scandalous profligate, and as shameless in his con- 
tempt of decent opinion as he was criminal in his 
contempt for his coronation oath ; gave this ille- 
gitimate offspring the rank of a duke’s daughter, 
and the permission to bear the royal arms! She 
found a husband in the Earl of Anglesea, from 
whom she was soon separated ; the earl died, and 
she took another husband, John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, certainly not too youthful a bride- 
groom. The duke, always a wit, had been in 
early life one of the most dissipated men of his 
day, and through all the varieties and verations 
of a life devoted to pleasure, had reached his 59th 
year. Yet, this handsome wreck, almost the last 
relic of the court of Charles the Second lived a 
dozen years longer, and left the duchess guardian 
of his son. 

His lordly dowager afforded the world of high 
life perpetual amusement. Her whole life was an 
unintentional caricature of royalty. Beggarly be- 
yond couception in her private affairs, she was as 
pompous in public as if she had the blood of all 
the thrones of Europe in her veins. She evidently 
regarded the Brunswicks as usurpers, and hated 
them; while she affected a sort of superstitious 
homage for the exiled dynasty, and gave them— 
everything but her money. She once made a sort 
of pilgrimage to visit the body of James, and pre- 
tended to shed tears over it. The monk who 
showed it, adroitly observed to her, that the velvet 
pall which covered the coffin was in rags, but her 
sympathies did not reach quite so far, and she 
would not take the hint, and saved her purse. 

At the opera, she appeared in a sort of royal 
robe of searlet and ermine, and everywhere made 
herself so supremely ridiculous, that the laughers 
called her Princess Buckingham. Even the deepest 
domestic calamity could not tame down this out- 
rageous pride. When her only son died of con- 
sumption, she sent messengers to all her circle, 
telling them, that if they wished to see him lie in 
state, ‘‘ she would admit them by the back stairs.” 
On this melancholy occasion, her only feeling 
seemed to be her vanity. She sent to the Duchess 
of Marlborough to borrow the triumphal car, which 
had conveyed the remains of the great duke to the 
grave. This preposterous request was naturally 
refused by the duchess, who replied, “that the 
ear which had borne the Duke of Marlborough’s 
dead body, should never be profaned by another.”’ 

On her own death-bed, she declared her wish 
to be buried beside her father James the Second. 
** George Selwyn, shrewdly said, that to be buried 
by her father, she need not be carried out of Eng- 
land,”. (she was supposed te be actually the 
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daughter of Colonel] Graham.) When she found 
herself dying, she carried on the melancholy farce 
to the last. She sent for Anstis, the herald, and 
arranged the whole funeral ceremony with him. 
She was particularly anxious to see the prepara- 
tions before she died. ‘‘ Why,’ she asked, ‘* won’t 
they send the canopy for meto see? Let them send 
it, even though the tassels are not finished.’’ And 
finally, she exacted from her ladies a promise, that 
if she became insensible, they should not sit down 
in the presence of her body, till she was completely 
dead ! 

Such things told in a romance, would be criti- 
cised for their extravagance, but nothing is too 
extravagant for human nature. Reared in folly, 
pampered with self-indulgence, and bloated with 
vanity, the wholesome discipline of adversity would 
have been of infinite value to this woman and her 
tribe. Six months in Bridewell, varied by beating 
hemp, would have been the most fortunate lesson 
which she could have received from society. 

Another of those persons, yet more remarkable 
for her position in life, was the second daughter 
of George II., the Princess Amelia. She was 
supposed to have been attached to the Duke of 
Grafton ; but remaining single, and having nothing 
on the earth to do, she became a torment to the 
king, the court, and everybody. Idleness is the 
vice of high life, and discontent its punishment. 
The princess became proverbial for peevishness, 
sarcasm, and scandal. Of course, fashion took its 
revenge ; and where every one was shooting an 
arrow, some struck, and struck deep. The princess 
grew masculine in her manners, and coarse in her 
mind. Her appointment as ranger in Richmond 
Park, one of those sinecure offices which are scat- 
tered among the dependants of the throne, made 
her enemies. Little acts of authority, such as 
stopping up pathways, brought the tongues of the 
neighboring population and gentry upon her, until 
her royal highness had the vexation of seeing an 
action brought against her. After some of the 
usual delays of justice, she had the mortification 
of being beaten, and ultimately resigned the ranger- 
ship. From this period she almost disappeared 
from the public eye, yet she survived till 1786, 
dying at the age of 71. 

Mrs. Clayton still held her quiet ascendancy, 
and her position was so perfectly understood, that 
her interest seems to have been an object of solic- 
itation with nearly every person involved in public 
difficulties. Of this kind was her intercourse with 
the three sous of Bishop Burnet, all individuals of 
intelligence and accomplishment, but all in early 
life struggling with fortune. The character of the 
bishop himself is best known from his works : 
gossiping, giddiness, and imprudence in taking 
everything for granted that he had heard, but hon- 
esty in telling it, belonged to the bishop as much 
as to his books. The chances of the revolution 
placed him in the way of preferment; chances, 
however, which, if they had turned the other way, 
might have cost him his head. But he was on 
the right side in politics, and not on the wrong 





side in religion ; and he won and wore the mitre 
in better style than any man of his age. His 
eldest son, William, was educated as a barrister ; 
he lost his fortune in the South Sea bubble, and 
was sent to America as governor of New York. 
Subsequently he was removed to Boston, with 
which he was discontented, and after long alterca- 
tions with the general assembly of the province, 
he died of a fever, probably inflamed by vexation. 
Gilbert, the second son, was appointed chaplain to 
George I., was a man of clear understanding, and 
exhibited his knowledge of courts by siding with 
Hoadley. With all the distinctions of his profes- 
sion opening before him, he died young. ‘Thomas, 
the third son, differed from both his brothers, in 
the superiority of his talents, and the wildness of 
his temper. The manners of the time were a 
mixture of vulgar riot and gross indulgence. The 
streets were infested with ruffianism, and a society 
among the young men of rank and education, 
which took to itself the name of *‘ The Mohocks,’’ 
and whose barbarous habits were worthy of the 
name, insulted alike public justice and endangered 
personal safety. Thomas Burnet was said to have 
been engaged in some of their violences, though 
he, perhaps, was not one of the “‘ affiliated.’ It 
may be naturally supposed, that those excesses 
grieved so distinguished a man as his father ; and 
it is equally to be supposed that they led to fre- 
quent remonstrance. If so, they operated effee- 
tively at last. 

One day the bishop, observing the peculiar 
gravity of his son’s countenance, asked, ‘‘On 
what he was thinking.” 

** On a greater work than your ‘ History of the 
Reformation.’— My own,”’ was the answer. 

“*T shall be heartily glad to see it,’”’ said the 
father, ‘‘ though I almost despair of it.”’ 

It was undertaken, however, and vigorously 
pursued. The young roué became a leading law- 
yer, and finally attained the rank of chief justice 
of the common pleas. He died in 1753. 

There is, perhaps, in public history, no moré 
curious instance of the power which circumstances 
may place in the hands of a private individual, than 
the deference paid to Mrs. Clayton. Her whole 
merit seems to have been caution, a perpetual 
sense of the delicacy of her position, and an unde- 
viating deference to the habits, opinions, and pur- 
poses of the queen. Those were useful qualities, 
but not remarkable for dignity, and rather opposed 
to personal amiability of mind. Yet this cautious, 
considerate, and frigid personage was all but wor- 
shipped by the world of fashion, of talents, and of 
celebrity. 

Among those worshippers was the man who 
did the most evil, and gained the most renown, of 
any man of his generation. The wit, who eclipsed 
all the witty pungency of France in his sportive 
sarcasm ; all the libellers of royalty in his scorn 
of thrones ; and all the grave infidelity of England, 
in his restless ahd envenomed antipathy to all 
religion—the memorable Voltaire. 

He was then only beginning his mischievous 
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career, but he had already made its character suf- 
ficiently marked to earn an imprisonment in the 
Bastille, and, on his liberation, an order to quit 
Paris. 

In England he occupied himself chiefly with 
literature ; published his ‘* Henriade,” for which 
he obtained a large subscription ; wrote his tragedy 
of “ Brutus,’”’ his ‘‘ Philosophical Letters,’’ and 
other works. 

At length he was permitted to return to that 
spot out of which a French wit may be scarcely 
said to live; and kept up his intercourse with Mrs. 
Clayton by the following letter : 


** Paris, April 18, 1729. 

** Madame—Though I am out of London, the 
favors which your ladyship has honored me with, 
are not, nor ever will be, out of my memory. I 
will remember, as long as I live, that the most 
respectable lady, who waits, and is a friend to the 
most truly great queen in the world, has vouch- 
safed to protect me, and receive me with kindness 
while I was at London. 

‘*] am just now arrived at Paris, and pay m 
respects to your court, before I see our own. } 
wish, for the honor of Versailles, and for the im- 
provement of virtue and letters, we could have here 
some ladies like you. You see, my wishes are 
unbounded. So is the respect and gratitude I am 
with, Madame, your most humble, obedient servant, 

** Votraire.”’ 


We pass over a thousand triflings in the subse- 
quent pages—the alarms of court ladies for the 
loss of a royal smile, the sickness of a favorite 
monkey, or the formidable ‘‘ impossibility” of 
matching a set of old china. Such are the calam- 
ities of having nothing to do. We see in those 
pages instances of high-born men contented to lin- 
ger round the court for life, performing some petty 
office which, however, required constant attendance 
on the court circle, and submitting, with many a 
groan, it must be confessed, to the miserable 
routine of trivial duties and meagre ceremonial, 
much fitter for their own footmen; while they left 
their own magnificent mansions to solitude, their 
noble estates unvisited, their tenantry uncheered, 
unprotected, and unencouraged by their residence 
in their proper sphere, and finally degenerated into 
feeble gossips, splenetic intriguers, and ridiculous 
encumbrances of the court itself. 

Difficulty seems essential to the vigor of man. 
Difficulty seems essential even to the vigor of 
nations. The old theory, that luxury is the ruin 
of a state, was obviously untrue; for in no condi- 
tion of the earth could luxury ever go down to the 
multitude. But the true evil of states is, the decay 
of the national activity, the chill of the national 
ardor, the adoption of a trifling, indolent, vegeta- 
tive style of being. Into this life France had 
sunk, from the time of Louis XIV. Into this life 
Germany had sunk, from the peace of Westphalia. 
Into this life England was rapidly sinking, from 
the reign of Anne. 

But the visitation came at last, at once to pun- 


ish and to stimulate. France, Germany, and | 





fearful as the plunge was, out of that raging tor- 
rent the three nations have struggled to shore, 
refreshed and invigorated by the struggle. Eng- 
land seems now to be entering on another career, 
more perilous than the exigencies of war—a moral 
and intellectual conflict, in which popular passions 
and rational principles will be ranged on opposite 
sides ; and the question may involve the final shape 
which government shall assume in the British 
empire, or, perhaps, in the European world. 

The characteristics of our time are wholly 
unshared with the past. In calling up the recol- 
lections of the great ages of English change, we 
can discover’ but slight evidence of their connec- 
tion with our own. To the stately, but religious, 
aspect of the republic of 1641, we find no resem- 
blance in the general features of our religious tol- 
erance. To the ardent zeal for liberty which 
marked the revolution of 1688, we can find no 
counterpart in the constitutional quietude of the 
present day. The fiery ferocity of continental 
revolution has certainly furnished no model to the 
professors of national regeneration, since the reform 
of 1830. And yet, a determination, a power and 
a progress of public change, is now the acknow}l- 
edged principle of the most active, indefatigable, 
and unscrupulous portion of the mind of England. 

And among the most remarkable and most men- 
acing adjuncts of the crisis, is the singular sense 
of inadequacy to resist its career, which seems to 
paralyze the habitual defenders of the right cause. 
The consecrated guardians of the church seem only 
to wait the final blow. The great land-holders in 
the peerage are contented with making protests. 
The agricultural interest, the boast of England, 
and the vital interest of the empire, has abandoned 
a resistance, too feeble to deserve the praise of 
fortitude, and too irregular to deserve the fruits of 
victory. The moneyed interest sees its gigantic 
opulence threatened by a hundred-handed grasp ; 
but makes no defence, or makes that most danger- 
ous of all defences, which calls in the invader as 
the auxiliary, bribes him with a portion of the 
spoils, and only provokes his appetite for the pos- 
session of the whole. 

This condition of things cannot last. A few 
years, perhaps a few months, will ripen the bitter 
fruit, which the meekness of undecided govern- 
ments has suffered to grow before their eyes. 
The ballot, which offers a subterfuge for every 
fraud ; extended suffrage, which offers a force for 
every aggression; the overthrow of all religious 
endowments, which offers a bribe to every desire 
of avarice—above all, that turning of religion into 
a political tool, that indifference to the true, and 
that welcoming of the false, in whatever shape it 
may approach, however fierce and foul; however 
coldly contemptuous, or furiously fanatical, how- 
ever grim or grotesque, whose first act must be to 
trample all principle under foot, and place on its 
altar the worship of the passions ;—those are the 
demands which are already made, and those will 
be the trophies which the hands of political zeal- 


England were plunged into war together; and | otry and personal rapine, in the first hour of their 
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triumph, will raise on the grave where lies buried 
the constitution. n 

Yet nothing is done by the natural defenders of 
the rights of Englishmen. No leader comes for- 
ward; no new followors are to be found; no ban- 
ner is raised as the rallying point for the fugitives, 
already broken. We see the approach of the evil, 
as the men of the old world might have seen the 
approach of the deluge; awaiting with folded 
hands, id feet rooted to the ground, the surges 
which nothing could resist ; looking with an indo- 
lent despair at the mighty inundation, before 
which the plain and the mountain alike began to 
disappear; and sullenly submitting to an extinc- 
tion, of which they had been long offered the 
means of escape, and perishing, with the pledge 
of security floating before their eyes. 

We are by no means desirous of being prophets 
of public misfortune ; but, with the tenets pablicly 
avowed, in the elections which have just closed, 
with the strong popularity attached to the most 
daring opinions, with thirty pledged Repealers from 
Ireland, with the wildest doctrines of trade advo- 
cated by the popular representatives in England, 
with sixty subjects of the pope sitting in a Protes- 
tant legislature, and with the evident determination 
to bring into that legislature individuals (and who 
shall limit their numbers, when its doors are once 
thrown open to their wealth?) who pronounce 
Christianity itself to be an imposture—we can con- 
jecture no consequences, however hazardous, which 
ought not to present themselves to the soberest 
friend of his country. That the worst conse- 
quences may not be inevitable, is only to hope in 
a higher protection; that even out of the evil 
good may come, is not unconformable to the ways 
of Providence ; but that times are at hand in which 
the noblest energy of English statesmanship will 
be required to meet the conflict, we have no more 
doubt, than that the pilot who, in a storm, uses 
neither compass nor sail, must run his ship on 
shore ; or that the man who walks about in clothes 
dipped in pestilence, will leave his corpse as a tes- 
timony to the fact of the contagion. 





THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 


Strevern, that again my weary feet may tread 
The paths of life! So dark the shades which 
rest 
Upon my heart, that life’s uncertain thread 
Thrills to sad melody within my breast !— 
Oh! let me view them yet—those countless springs 
That seem too distant for my crippled wings ! 


Let me go forth! The spring’s soft genial air 
Calls to my spirit with an angel’s voice, 
Waking anew the earnest gush of prayer, 
And a vain wish to mingle and rejoice 
With earth’s glad children, who with song and 
dance 
Welcome the summer sun’s returning glance ! 


How have I striven, Sickness, to unfold 

The mantle with which thou hast darkly bound 
My feeble tenement ; but strong thy hold 

On the frail victims in thy shadow found ! 


But let the song of triumph proudly swell— 
The deathless spirit owneth not thy spell ! 


The trembling limbs may tell a mournful tale 
Of prostrate strength, the languid eye may speak 
Of fading hopes most precious hough so frail, 
While the still, folded hands, in posture meek, 
Show that the spirit waiteth to fulfil, 
Even through pain and grief, its Maker’s will ! 


Bend to me, Father, while alone I lie, 
Striving to guide my wandering thoughts to 
ee ! 


Thou knowest how the fruitful earth, the sky, 
The rush of waters and the storm-wind free, 
Have been rich founts of gladness, flowing deep 
Within the heart whose passions may not sleep ! 


Let me not love the creatures thou hast made, 
Nor this fair.world too proudly for my peace! 
Oh, rather, when these changing prospects fade, 
May all vain, earth-ward longings gently cease ! 
yy the stern ministry of sorrow tried, 
enceforth with thee my spirit shall abide ! 
Boston, Mass. H. J. W. 
Christian Witness. 





MEMORY. 


I am an old man—very old ; 
My hair is thin and gray : 
ee shakes like an autumn leaf, 
hat wild winds toss all day. 
Beneath the pent-house of my brows, 
My dim and watery eyes 
Gleam like faint lights within a pile, 
Which half in ruin lies. 


All the dull years of middle age 
Have faded from my thought ; 
While the long-vanished days of youth 
Seem ever nearer brought. 
Thus often, at the sunset time, 
The vales in shadow rest, 
While evermore a purple glow 
Gilds the far mountain’s breast. 


O’er happy childhood’s sports and plays, 
Youth’s friendships, and youth’s love, 
I ofttimes brood in memory, 
As o’er its nest the dove. 
In fancy through the fields I stray, 
And by the river wide, 
And see a once beloved face 
Stull smiling at my side. 


I sit in the old parlor nook, 
And sue sits near me there ; 

We read from the same book—my cheek 
Touching her chestnut hair. 

I have grown old—oh, very old! 
But she is ever young, 

As when through moonlit alleys green 
We walked, and talked, and sung. 


She is unchanged—I see her now 
As in that last, last view, 
When by the garden gate we took 
A smiling fea adieu. 
Oh Death, thou hast a charmed touch, 
Though cruel ’tis and cold ; 
Embalmed by thee in memory, 





Love never can grow old. 
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28 AN ENGLISHMAN UPON 


AN ENGLISHMAN UPON AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


[Is looking over a file of English papers received 
by late arrivals we encounter the following article 
in the London Morning Chronicle, suggested by a 
recent American work. The tone of it is far su- 
perior to that of ordinary newspaper criticisers. 
Such articles are well calculated to foster a gener- 
ous international respect between England and the 
United States. We copy it with pleasure.—Pic- 
ayune. | 
The Prose Writers of America; with a Survey of 

the Intellectual History, Condition, and Prospects 

of the Country. By Rurus Witmor Griswotp. 

—Bentley. 

A volume such as this is a treasure to all who 
watch with eager hopefulness, and hail with joy- 
ful gratulation the daily extending triumphs of our 
English language. Apart from its excellence as 
a collection of miscellanies, and the intrinsic beauty 
of the many noble specimens of eloquence it con- 
tains, it will possess, for a considerable section of 
our reading public, all the interest of literary news. 
The biographical notices of the various writers, 
some of them not so well known in this country 
as they deserve to be, give many curious illustra- 
tions of American society and manners, and the 
summaries of their literary labors contain much 
well conceived and finely expressed criticism. It 
is true that the editor’s eulogies are often too large 
and indiscriminate, but this is very excusable in a 
book of which a principal object is to assert and 
vindicate the literary claims of his countrymen. 

He must be a bold man who, with such a vol- 
ume as this before him, would decry the Ameri- 
cans as indifferent to literature, as unambitious of 
its distinctions, or incapable of its achievements. 
Such sneers as these have indeed been hazarded ; 
but they have proceeded only from a few travelling 
book-makers, incapable of observing truly or infer- 
ring rightly, and from crities whose only inspiration 
was to be found in their pyesumptuous malice and 
crapulent ignorance. Sometimes we have been 
told that the Americans could not produce good 
writers because they produced good politicians and 
good citizens; that they could not be literary be- 
cause they were democratic. As if the history of 
the whole world did not tell us that republics have 
always been as fertile in great authors as in great 
statesmen and commanders, and that the home of 
liberty is ever the home of arts and letters. It is 
true that the democracy of the United States is a 
different thing from the democracies of Athens or 
Florence, but it differs only in being a more perfect 
exemplification of its type, and a more logical de- 
velopment of the principles on which these were 
constructed. Again, it is said that the Americans 
cannot be literary because they are practical ; just 
as if the greatest English authors, from Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakspeare, and Milton, down to Sir 
Walter Scott and our own contemporaries, had 
not been men eminently practical in the scope and 
objects of their lives. Mr. Griswold has taken 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





great pains, in a well written dissertation, to vin- 
dicate the social development of America from these 
and similar imputations; but he may rest assured 
that, in this country at least, they were never 
deemed worthy a moment's attention by anybody 
who possessed the means of forming an opinion. 

Coming so late into the field as the Americans 
have done, and finding the harvest well-nigh 
reaped, it is rather surprising that they should 
have seen so much to do, and have done it so well. 
Philosophers like Franklin and Edwards, theologians 
and moralists like Dwight and Channing; jurists 
such as Marshall, Kent, and Story; political es- 
sayists like Hamilton and Everett; novelists like 
Brown and Cooper (Washington Irving is a uni- 
versal genius ;) historians like Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Sparkes, are names which in their mere men- 
tion carry their own ovation; and if America has 
yet given the world no great poet, the cause must 
be sought neither in the nature of her population 
nor the circumstances of her society. They are 
made of the same stuff as the people from whom 
Shakspeare sprung, and the elements of poetry are 
rife in their glorious scenery, and the striking in- 
cidents of broil and battle, of adventure and 
romance, which abound in the history of the settle- 
ment of their country, the Indian wars, and the 
revolutionary struggle. Nor, whilst felling their 
primeval forests, and subduing the untilled earth 
to the uses of man, have the muse’s notes been 
silent amongst them. In our own day Halleck, 
Bryant, and Longfellow are men who belong to 2 
high, perhaps the highest order of lyrical genius. 
But why ask of the dawn the effulgent glories of 
noon-day, or the softer radiance of eventide? They 
have yet chosen rather to worship reverently at the 
shrine of the great bards who have gone before, 
in the land from which their fathers came, than to 
essay new ways of poetizing. In these they take 
pride, for they are to them, as to us, an imperish- 
able heritage. And now that the sources of dis- 
cord between Britain and America have been dried 
up, we look to such recollections as these to tighten 
the bonds of unity, and to restore that intimacy of 
feeling which should exist between the two great 
branches of the British race. The year which has 
passed brought with it noble and affecting proofs 
of the warmth of fraternal interest in our destinies 
which still exists beyond the Atlantic ; and the 
tongue we speak in cormmon should be for those 
families of mankind the pledge of a concord and 
harmony which, we deeply trust, will endure for- 
ever, unbroken by anything more serious than a 
brother’s bickering. If ever again the horizon 
should be darkened by the prospect of a fratricidal 
war, the language in which we should be inclined 
to address America would be that in which the ad- 
vent of civil strife was deprecated by one of the 
chief lights of our elder peesy ; 


‘* Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should 
be ; 
Come sink us rather in the sea; 


Come rather pestilence and reap us down ; 
Come God's sword rather than our own. 
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Let rather Roman come again, 
Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 
Tn all the bonds we ever bore, 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept ; we never blushed 
before.” 

The Americans may take pride in their histor- 
ical laurels, for in no department of literary exer- 
tion has their success been more signal. We 
cannot forget that the distinguished man who now 
represents the United States in this country has 
also preéminent claims to be regarded as the rep- 
resentative of American letters. Mr. Bancroft’s 
historical style is marked by a severe simplicity 
and grandeur which might be imitated with advan- 
tage by some of our writers, as will be perceived 
from the following fine passage, descriptive of the 
youth of Washington : 

** After long years of strife, of repose, and of 
strife renewed, England and France solemnly 

ed to be at peace. The treaties of Aix la 
Chapelle had been negotiated by the ablest states- 
men of Europe, in the splendid forms of monarchi- 
cal diplomacy. They believed themselves the 
arbiters of mankind, the pacificators of the world 
—reconstructing the colonial system on a basis 
which should endure for ages—confirming the 
peace of Europe by the nice adjustment of mate- 
rial forces. At the very time of the congress of 
Aix la Chapelle, the woods of Virginia sheltered 
the youthful George Washington, the son of a 
widow. Born by the side of the Potomac, beneath 
the roof of a Westmoreland farmer, almost from 
infancy his lot had been the lot of an orphan. No 
academy had welcomed him to its shades, no col- 
lege crowned him with its honors: to read, to 
write, to cipher—these had been his degrees in 
knowledge. And, now at sixteen years of age, io 
quest of an honest maintenance, encountering in- 
tolerable toil; cheered onward by being able to 
write to a schoolboy friend, ‘ Dear Richard, a 
doubloon is my constant gain every day, and some- 
times six pistoles ;’ ‘ himself his own cook, having 
no spit but a forked stick, no plate but a large 
chip ;’ roaming over spurs of the Alleghanies, and 
along the banks of the Shenandoah ; alive to na- 
ture, and sometimes spending the best of the day 
in admiring the trees and richness of the land ; 
among skin-clad savages, with their scalps and 
rattles, or uncouth emigrants, that would never 
speak English ; rarely sleeping in a bed ; holding 
a bearskin a splendid couch ; glad of a resting-place 
fur the night upon a little hay, straw, or fodder, 
and often camping in the forests, where the place 
nearest the fire was a happy luxury—this stripling 
surveyor in the woods, with no companion but his 
unlettered associates, and no implements of science 
but his compass and chain, contrasted strangely 
with the imperial magnificence of the Congress of 
Aix la Chapelle. And yet God had selected, not 
Kaunitz, nor Neweastle, not a monarch of the 
house of Hapsburg, nor of Hanover, but the Vir- 
ginia stripling, to give an impulse to human affairs, 
and, as far as events can depend on an individual, 





had placed the rights and the destinies of countless 
millons in the keeping of the widow’s son.”’ 





THE MORMON COLONY. 


Tue St. Louis Republican of the 1st, contains 
some information concerning the progress of the 
Mormon colony which is to be located at the ‘‘ Great 
Salt Lake City”’’ in California, derived from a Mr. 
Little who has just arrived from that place, which 
he left in August. The Republican says :— 

We learn from him that the country selected for 
the habitation of the Mormons is about twenty 
miles east from the Great Salt Lake. In company 
with others, he explored the valley, and he repre- 
sents that they found a range of some eighty miles 
in length, and perhaps ten to twenty miles in width. 
The preparations for the reception of the advancing 
company of Mormons, were not, we should infer, 
very extensive. A field of about one hundred acres 
of ground had been planted with corn, potatoes, 
turnips, and other edibles, but as the rain seldom 
fell there, they had to resort to the uncertain and 
laborious process of irrigation. They had engaged 
in the erection of a stockade, to protect the colony 
from the attacks of the Indians, covering some ten 
acres of ground, within which from a hundred and 
sixty to two hundred dwellings were to be erected. 
Some parts of the valley have a very fertile appear- 
ance, but others, again, are exceedingly poor, and 
cannot be made to produce anything. 

On his return route, Mr. Little, who holds, we 
believe, some high office in the Mormon church, 
met the Mormon emigrants in detached parties. He 
does not speak very flatteringly of their condition, 
though with some sanguine hopes, they were still 
moving on to their destination. Many of the heads 
of the families were, it will be remembered, taken 
to fill up the California battalion and are still in 
California, and the women and children were left to 
get along as they best could. In many cases, little 
boys were found driving the teams, barefoot, and 
the advanced parties were reduced to some ex- 
tremity for the want of food. ‘Two hundred of the 
oxen used in their teams had died after leaving In- 
dependence Rock, from eating some poisonous sub- 
stance and exhaustion, and they were compelled to 
get along by using cows in their stead. All were, 
it is feared, stinted for provisions, and even after 
their arrival, unless game could be procured by 
their hunters, there is room to apprehend suffering 
from starvation—Mr. Little representing, at the 
same time, that inand around the Salt Lake valley, 
very little game was to be found. On the whole, 
we are fearful that most distressing accounts will 
be received from this people, by the first arrivals 
next spring. 

The following order, illustrating some of the dif 
ficulties which the California battalion had to en 
counter, has been placed at our disposal :— 


‘* Heapquarters Mormon Barra ion, 

Mission of San Diego, 30th January, 1847. . 
‘*Orver No. 1. 

**The lieut. colonel commanding, congratulates 
the battalion on their safe arrival on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, and the conclusion of its march of 
over two thousand miles. History may be searched 
in vain for an equal march of infantry ; nine tenths 
of it has been through a wilderness, where nothing 
but savages and wild beasts are found; or deserts 
where, for want of water, there is no living crea 
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ture. There, with almost hopele«s labor, we have 
dug deep wells, which the future traveller will en- 
joy. ithout a guide who had traversed them, we 
have ventured into trackless prairies, where water 
was not found for several marches. With crowbar 
and pickaxe in hand, we have worked our way over 
mountains, which seemed to defy aught save the 
wild goat; and hewed a passage through a chasm 
of living rock, more narrow than our wagons. To 
bring these first wagons to the Pacific, we have 
preserved the strength of the mules, by herding 
them over large tracts which you have laboriously 
guarded, without loss. 

‘** The garrisons of four Presidios of Sonora, con- 
centrated within the walls of Tueson, gave us no 
pause ; we drove them out with their artillery ; but 
our intercourse with the citizens was not marked 
by a single act of injustice. Thus marching, half 
naked and half fed, and living upon wild animals, 
we have discovered and made a road of great value 
to our country. 

‘* Arrived at the first settlement of California, after 
a single day’s rest, you cheerfully turned off from 
the route to this point of promised repose, to enter 
upon a campaign, and meet, as we believed, the 
approach of the enemy; and this, too, without 
even salt to season your sole subsistence of fresh 


meat. 

‘** Lieuts. A.J. Smith and Geo. Stoneman, of the 
1st dragoons, have shared and given valuable aid in 
all these labors. 

‘* Thus, volunteers, you have exhibited some high 
and essential qualities of veterans. But much re- 
mains undone ; soon you will turn your strict atten- 
tion to the drill, to system and order, to forms also, 
which are all necessary to the soldier. 

** By order of Lt. Col. P. St. Geo. Cooxe. 

[Signed] P..C. Merriet, Adjutant.” 





From the N. Y. Courier. 


Cuancetton Kent is dead! Such was the 
salutation which passed in whispers yesterday from 
mouth to mouth in the thronged marts of business 
—in the precincts of courts of law—wherever men 
most do congregate. It was whispered as one ut- 
ters something sacred at once and sorrowful. 

It is even so! the great jurist, the pure patriot, 
the instructive companion, the wise teacher, the 
good man is dead! But he had been permitted to 
live beyond the ordinary age of man, and has gone 
down to the tomb as the sun sets in the west—with 
splendor mellowed but undimmed, with a glory re- 
flected from earth to sky, and again from sky to 
earth. 

James Kent, whom yet all people knew and 
called by the office he so long adorned—was in the 
87th year of his age—with mind unclouded, with 
the consciousness of a well-spent life—in peace 
with all mankind—he saw the approach of death— 
unmoved. On the stage of life he had played his 
part well—it was a conspicuous part, and at the 
close of it, wrapping his robe around him with dig- 
nified composure, he laid him down to die. 

We cannot upon the spur of the moment under- 
take to present even a sketch of the career of this 
eminent civilian. It would be unjust moreover if it 
were practicable, for he who did so much for the 
renown of his country, should not suffer any attaint 
of his own from imperfect, however well-meant, 
representation. 





But of the public man—as we remember him for 
nearly thirty years—of the personal friend—for so 
it was our honor and delight to be permitted to con- 
sider him—we may utter in sadness and yet in tri- 
umph, some of the facts which illustrate this glori- 
ous life. 

Mr. Kent, from 1794 to 1824, was the occupant 
of a judicial station—beginning with that of recorder 
of the city of New York in 1794, and ending with 
that of chancellor of the state in 1824. At this time 
he aceomplished his sixtieth year, and thenceforth, 
according to the arbitrary assumption of the con- 
stitution of New York, he was to be deemed inca- 
pable of serving the public asa judge. But nature, 
which has no complaisance for the chimerical no- 
tions of constitution-mongers—nature, aided by an 
even disposition, a life of moderation and temper- 
ance, and saved alike from decay and from rust, by 
cheerful industry, and constant application of fine 
intellectual faculties to the pursuit and elucidation 
of knowledge, nature vindicated her right and dig- 
nity in his person, and enabled him, after the law 
had pronounced him incompetent, to prepare and 
give to the world—we use the word advisedly— 
those ** Commentaries,”’ which take second rank to 
no known treatises on law. Edition after edition 
of this standard work has been published—each one 
carefully superintended, improved, and added to by 
the author ; whose mind was never idle, whose in- 
dustry could not be overtasked. It was a labor of 
love to him, and is fraught with benefits innumer- 
able and inapprecizable to his countrymen, and to the 
cause of sound conservative principles elsewhere. 

With the cheerfulness and elasticity of youth in 
his spirits, and in his step, Chancellor Kent has en- 
joyed, for the last twenty years of his life, a sort of 
moral and intellectual supremacy in this our repub- 
lic, rarely paid to any man—and never was any one 
so wholly unspoiled by it. Simplicity, was quite 
as much the attribute of his mind, as vigor and 
justness—and that quality gave to his personal in- 
tercourse an indescribable charm. 

His opinions were uttered with a frankness that 
an open and honest nature can alone practise. He 
had no concealments, and he needed none. His 
learning was deep and varied—his reading compre- 
hended the whole scope of knowledge—his memo 
was faithful, and it was aided by the habit, invari- 
able we believe with him, of reading pen in hand 
and annotating as he read. 

He was educated in the politics of the federal 
school, as it was in the days of his youth—with 
Washington for its chief, and such men as Hamilton, 
Marshal and John Jay for his models and teachers 
From the high-toned, conservative and patriotic 
or imbibed from such sources, Chancellor 

ent never swerved. He died, as he lived, a fed- 
eral republican. ¥ 

Into the domestic sanctuary, now in the newness 
of its grief at the loss of such a head, we may not 
intrude, further than to say, that in every relation 
which belongs to family, and in all the qualities of 
affection, kindness and trust—in the cheerfulness 
which irradiates, and the steadfastness which binds 

her, the family circle—he was unsurpassed. 
en the tomb shall close over the mortal re- 
mains of James Kent, there will be none to gainsay 
the record that there lies all that is mortal of an 
able, upright, and honest man. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PRIVATEERS. 


In order to recollect the last shots fired in the 
European battle-field of this country, a man must 
now be well up in middle age. The young know 
nothing of arms but from history; and they can 
hardly persuade themselves that the most pacific 
old man in England, is the same Iron Duke who 
commanded at Waterloo before they came into the 
world. The trade of soldiering has no longer any 
necessary connection with fighting. Its duties are 
merely the drill and parade, and the wearing of 
gay clothes. And although the officers, in their 
different grades, are hardly so well paid as mer- 
chants’ clerks, still there is always a sufficient 
number found for so easy and amiable a service. 
{t is true they have a chance of being drafted, at 
some time or other, to the further East, several 
thousand miles away; but they know very well 
that in India they will meet with no such equal 
enemies as were formerly grappled with in Europe, 
while in China, it is a me-e amusement to bring 
down the baldheaded celestials—in fact, a human 
dattue. 

Under such circumstances, we look back upon 
war as one of the interesting or terrible things of 
the past; and although somewhat sick of the 
details of its bloody struggles, from their having 
been so frequently obtruded upon our notice, we 
regard the composition of its materials and char- 
acter as legitimate objects of literary curiosity. 
One of the strangest departments of such a subject 
is the privateering system ; and we now proceed to 
offer some illustrations of a class of belligerents 
who have not as yet received due attention either 
from history or romance. This we shall do by 
means of a couple of individual portraits—one 
French, and one English—which may be taken as 
exhibiting, though of course in higher relief than 
usual, the general features of the tribe. " 

As for the system itself, it is a relic of the bar- 
barism of the middle ages, organized and legalized 
by the folly or depravity of modern governments. 
It is the piracy of the northern barbarians and 
eastern infidels sanctioned by letters of marque—a 
document which affects to give thé right of reprisal, 
but, in reality, invests the desperadoes of the coun- 
try with the privilege to rob and murder. This 
sort of commission did not come generally into 
fashion till the end of the sixteenth century ; but 
once fairly afloat, the privateers continued to main- 
tain their flag in time of war, in spite of the bursts 
of indignation which their excesses called forth 
from the neutral nations. Various attempts were 
made to bring them under legal restraint; but to 
impose any control but that of force upon ruffians 
called into action by such sordid motives was 
impossible. Sometimes the channel between France 
and England was swept so clean by the sea 
guerillas of the two nations, that the poor priva- 
teers must have starved if they had not turned 
their arms against neutrals. In 1758, a ship 
belonging to Holland, (with which country we 





were then at peace,) having on board the Spanish 
ambassador on his way to Denmark, was boarded 
by three different squadrons of privateers, and 
plundered even of his excellency’s baggage. A 
little hanging was had recourse to on this occa- 
sion ; and in the following year, the nuisance stil] 
continuing unabated, great numbers of the priva- 
teers, as they were taken and brought into the 
English ports from time to time, were consigned 
to the gallows. The neglect of our internal police 
added to the disorders of the period; and the 
result, as we are informed by historians, was, that 
an ingredient of savage ferocity mingled in the 
national character. 

Forty years later—in the first year or two of 
the present century—when the war raged bitterly 
between France and England, the career of two 
adventurers commenced, one on either side of the 
channel, who were destined to exercise some 
influence on the fortunes of each other. 

Jéréme Harbour resided in a little sea-port on 
the coast of Brittany—that is, when he was on 
shore ; for although now only twenty-four years 
of age, he had been fourteen years a sailor, man 
and boy. He was little, fat, fair, with short arms 
and round shoulders. His face was the reverse 
of long; but his small nose, small mouth, and 
small blue eyes, were lost in its width. He was, 
in fact, anything but the pirate of poetry or 
romance in form; and in other respects he had 
nothing to distinguish him from the commonest of 
common sailors, except his genius for sea robbery. 
When in his twenty-fourth year, his uncle, a 
weaver at Vannes, left him 20,000 francs—a large 
fortune either in Normandy or Brittany ; and after 
twelve months’ cogitations, assisted by as much 
brandy as would have gone well-nigh to float a let- 
ter of marque, he determined to invest his money 
in the purchase of a vessel, and go a privateering. 

To present little surface ; to take hold of the 
water by length rather than breadth ; to’ keep the 
sea in any weather; and to be able to run close-in 
shore at almost any depth—these were Jéréme’s 
requirements in a ship. And all these and more 
he found in a long, low, narrow schooner, which, 
notwithstanding, he cut down still further ; shaving 
her off almost to the water's edge, so that she ran 
constantly between two seas—one below her keel, 
and the other above her always wet deck. This 
vessel he rigged with a single sail of enormous 
proportions, with the weight of which the long, 
low, narrow craft rocked like a cradle, even in the 
harbor. The astounded spectators called her La 
Grenouille, as signifying that she would soon seek 
her proper place at the bottom. ‘‘ Be it so,’’ said 
her owner; and presently the figure-head of a 
frog, splendidly painted in green and gold, ap- 
peared at the bow. Jerome himself was from that 
day called Captain Grenouille, and in the course 
of a few years was known on the shore of the 
channel by no other name. 

His commission, in the mean time, had arrived ; 
and all being ready, he filled his tarry hat with 
six-frane pieces, and stirring them up as he walked 
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with his tarry hand, so as to make them discourse 
most eloquent music, he went from tavern to tav- 
ern to find a crew. The guests crowded round 
him at the enticing sound. 

** Who is for the Grenouille’”’ said he; “ she 
sails this afternoon.” 

**]—I—1!” cried they with one voice. 

‘** Avast, brothers! Who are you with the 
game leg*”’ 

‘“*T have only a little coolness with the govern- 
ment just now.” 

** You are a deserter ?”’ 

** Yes, Captain Grenouille.”’ 

** Nothing more ?”’ 

** Nothing more at present.’’ 

‘“* There are forty francs; ship yourself at once. 
And you with the plaster on your eye?”’ 

‘* The police are such ugly fellows, I hate to 
look at them.’’ 

** You are an escaped prisoner *”’ 

** Yes, captain.” 

“You belong to the Grenouille. And you 
with the down-look t”’ 

‘*T was in the purser’s department of a govern- 
ment ship, and the rascals accused me”’ 

** We shall hear the story again. You are now 
in the purse~’s department of the Grenouille ; but 
mind this, brother, that the first cipher you turn 
into a nine by putting a tail to it, I shall take off 
your head from your shoulders, and so make a 
cipher of you!’ 

This arithmetical sally was received with a roar 
of laughter which made the glasses jingle ; and, in 
fine, by the time Captain Grenouille had made the 
tour of the taverns, a crew was collected which 
comprised the choicest ruffianism of the place. 

That afternoon the whole population ran along 
the rocks to see the Grenouille leave the harbor. 
The sight was worth the trouble ; for as she got 
out into rough water, she appeared to pass be- 
tween two seas, like a weaver’s shuttle between the 
threads. Nothing was visible but the mighty sail 
flinging its gigantic shadow upon the water, and 
the legs of the crew, who were squatted listlessly 
at the port-holes, leaning their chins on the 
breeches of the guns, and smoking with impertur- 
bable gravity. The next afternoon the Grenouille 
returned into the harbor, towing after her an Eng- 
lish brig loaded with sugar and tobacco. 

But we have no intention to record the battles, 
victories, repulses, flights, and escapes of the 
Grenouille. Such narratives have’ now become 
nauseous, from the frequency of their appearance, 
and the change that has taken place in the taste 
of the public. Suffice it to say, that the vessel 
became the terror of the channel ; and her captain, 
notwithstanding his awkward build and low-breed- 
ing, the very Roland of privateers. It may be 
matter of surprise that a little fat man, with a bul- 
let-head and a great stomach, should have acquired 
and retained so perfect a command as was neces- 
sary for the success of the letter of marque over 
the most desperate crew that ever floated on blue 
water; but Captain Grenouille had such ways of 








persuasion as no human being could withstand. 
When he ordered, implicit and instantaneous obe- 
dience was necessary: but not because he spoke 
louder than usual, or had recourse to such ungen- 
tlemanly enticements as knocking recusants down 
with a handspike: far from it. If a voice or a 
hand was raised beyond the desirable pitch, he 
invited the indiscreet individual to his cabin, and 
pouring out for him a glass of rum from his oldest 
bottle, addressed him in some such terms as these : 
—‘** Now do, brother, I beg of you, treat me with 
a little more kindness. I am as true a comrade as 
ever a fellow had, and even now, so far from being 
angry, you see I am as mild as a lamb. But my 
dear friend, don’t do so again; for it would com- 
pel me—you know it would, old chap— it would 
reduce me to the really unpleasant necessity of 
blowing out your brains with this pistol. There, 
it is all amicably understood between us ; and now, 
take another glass of rum—it is real good stuff— 
and jump up to your work again like a rigger!’ 
This remonstrance never failed of its effect; and 
for the simple reason, that every man on board 
knew that Cavtain Grenouille would do what he 
said—*‘ seeing as how’’ he had already done it 
more than once. 

Captain Grenouille was widely different from his 
crew, and from most other seamen, in one remark- 
able particular. He was no niggard of his money, 
and yet no spendthrift. He was devoutly attached 
to the sea, but at the same time had a passionate 
desire to be a landed proprietor. He was, in 
short, a Norman as well as a rover; and he gar- 
nered up from time to time the produce of his 
lawful piracy in fields, and barns, and cows, and 
cider-mills. An economist privateer must needs 
be a terrible phenomenon, and Captain Grenouille 
was this phenomenon. 

But Captain Grenouille was not alone in his 
glory. He had a rival from the other side of the 
channel who was as distinguished a scoundrel as 
himself. The real name of this worthy, we regret 
to say, is not on record; but his soubriquet was 
Beggar—Captain Beggar—and the vessel he com- 
manded was a schooner called the Hunger. Among 
his crew were some regularly-bred seamen; but 
the greater number were smugglers, thieves, 
ruined gamesters, and bankrupts—the miscellane- 
ous vagabonds, in short, who, in this amphibious 
country, take to the water by instinct when the 
land becomes too hot to hold them. Captain Beg- 
gar himself had been bred to the law, and is even 
said to have practised as a barrister ; and his early 
studies were of great benefit to him in sundry pre- 
dicaments arising in his new profession. He was 
a little young man, like the French privateer ; but, 
unlike him, was thin and pale. In action he sus- 
tained himself with gin, as Napoleon did with 
snuff; but as the liquid fire burned in his entrails, 
it served only to sharpen his intellect, while exter- 
nally it gave him a phantom-like appearance that 
terrified his very crew. When all was over, his 
excitement suddenly evaporated ; and the poor lit- 
tle wretch dropped upon the deck, a mere lifeless 
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rag soaked in spirits, and was carried off to his 
hammock. 

These two great rivals met for the first time off 
Cape la Hogue, and in circumstances of some inter- 
est. The English privateer was in chase of a French 
brig loaded to the gunwale, and stretching in des- 
peration under a cloud of canvass for Cherbourg. 
But the efforts of the latter were vain; for it was 
Hunger that was after her, and the importunate 
Beggar would not be denied. She was just about 
to surrender as the guns of her pursuer thundered 
quicker and quicker over the abyss, when suddenly 
the desert circle of water, which was their field of 
strife, opened at another point of the horizon, 
about three leagues distant, and there entered upon 
the arena two other vessels. One of these fled, 
and the other pursued, and the sound of their dis- 
tant cannonade came sullen and subdued over the 
deep. They were of course French and English ; 
and Captain Beggar had here an opportunity of 
saving a countryman and destroying an enemy. 
But the privateers, even in the construction of the 
law, were afloat on their own account; they were 
under no legal constraint to interfere ;* and even 
after the strangers proved to be an English argosy 
in the very clutches of the Grenouille, Captain 
Beggar looked with his hungry eyes at the heavy 
French brig, teeming with spoil, and stood irreso- 
lute. 

Desiring to learn the enemy’s intention, he at 
length put his ship about, and made a sweep round, 
as if with the view of examining the new-comers 
from a different quarter. This mancuvre was ex- 
actly imitated by Captain Grenouille ; and by and 
by the two privateers were in a line in which, if 
far enough produced, they must have met. As 
they came nearer and nearer, they both cleared for 
action ; but even when greatly withiri cannon range, 
not a gun spoke their counsel. When at length 
they might have fought with pistols, a small boat 
was seen putting off from the Grenouille; and 
Captain Beggar, leaping instantly into his yawl, 
went out to meet her, as in politeness bound, half 
way. The two captains saluted each other as their 
boats came alongside. 

‘* What are we to be about?’ said Captain 
Grenouille. 

** Don’t know,”’ replied Captain Beggar. 

“If I take you, what shall Ido with your ras- 
eally crew, that are not worth a five-franc piece ¢”’ 

**And if I take you, what shall I make of yours, 
for the whole boiling of whom I would not give a 
herring ?”’ 

** Then I should lose yonder three masted-prize.”’ 

*‘And I yonder brig, with a cargo that seems 
bursting out of her hatches for very richness.”’ 

** Suppose we each go about our own business ?”’ 

** Done.” 


* This is proved by the division of spoil ; which, in the 
case of a government prize, was shared in by any govern- 
ment ships that chanced to be within sight, it being sup- 
posed that it was their intention, as it was their business, 
to lend a hand. The privateers, on the contrary, whose 
business was their own interest, received prize-money 
only when they had been actually engaged in the mélée. 
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** Done.” 

‘* Shall we do a little more, Captain Frog ?”’ 

** Say away, Captain Beggar.”’ 

** Well, there are ten ships of ours which will 
pay me a thousand pounds apiece, if I bring them 
safely through the channel. Will you let them 
alone’ One good turn, you know” 

‘**Of course. Here is a list I happen to have in 
my pocket of ten customers of the same sort. 
Give me yours. Is it agreed?” 

“‘Agreed ;’’ and the two captains, first shaking 
hands, and then pulling off hats, returned to their 
own ships, and bore away for opposite points of 
the horizon. 

The paction was honorably kept. Gold be- 
came a drug among the privateers, who could 
hardly contrive to spent it fast enough to prevent 
its accumulation; and Captain Grenouille, who 
still held to his crotechet of investment, was at 
length so great a landed proprietor, that he had 
serious thoughts of giving up the sea, except a 
cruise against the English now and then for amuse- 
ment. 

One day, when this idea was passing through 
his mind, and with the greater force, that he had 
been scouring the channel for a week without fall- 
ing in with anything worth his attention, a prom- 
ising object was seen on the verge of the leeward 
horizon. It proved to be a large, dusky, awkward 
ship, which lay upon the water like an island; 
and the heart of Captain Grenouille was glad 
within him, as he noted her unwieldy bulk, her 
peaceful build, and fat, bloated appearance. A 
thousand jibes passed from mouth to mouth on the 
privateer’s deck, as they set their vessel, with her 
gigantic sail, large before the wind, and trundled 
down upon the stranger, rolling from side to side, 
now over, and now under the waves, like a por- 
poise gambolling after a shoal of herrings. They 
likened the huge merchantman to a sleeping whale, 
whose blubber they would have under hatches in 
no time ; and then they described her as an over- 
grown turtle, which they would cut up and devour 
for dinner. The object of their jocularity, in the 
mean time, as if confiding in her vastness, took no 
notice of their approach ; and Captain Grenouille, 
as he neared her, threw his ship up in the wind,, 
that he might not damage his green and gold frog 
against the senseless sides of the leviathan. 

**T see nothing on deck,” said Captain Gre- 
nouille, when they were within a stone’s-cast, 
“but a dog, and a man in a cotton nightcap. 
Ahoy !’’ bellowed he through his speaking-trum- 
pet, “‘ which of you two is the captain?” 

‘“* *T is I,’ replied the man in the cotton night- 
cap—‘‘ I—Captain Beggar !’’—and at the word, 
a discharge of musketry swept the decks of the 
French privateer 2s with a besom. Captain Gre- 
nouille, like most of his comrades, was laid pros- 
trate ; and when he next opened his eyes, he found 
himself in the prison of Plymouth. 

He was one of the ten Frenchmen who effected 
an escape famous in the anrals of ingenuity and 
daring. Without the assistance of a single instru- 
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ment of any kind, wood or iron, they excavated a 
tunnel from their duageon, eighty feet long, and 
four feet wide, carrying away the rubbish in their 
pockets, and spreading it over the surface of a 
court where they were perthitted to walk twice a 
day. The task, however, was not a brief one ; 
and when Captain Grenouille at length revisited 
his Norman farms, the harvest had been gathered 
three times during his absence. 

He was wealthy; his estate was flourishing ; 
and his friends urged him to marry, and subside 
quietly into a great proprietor. But Captain Gre- 
nouille had an account to settle, which was his 
thought by day and his dream by night. Captain 
Beggar must be paid to the last farthing !—he 
must be rewarded with interest upon interest ; this 
‘was the only condition upon which he could rest. 
After a glance over his farms, and a second at the 
lady recommended for promotion as Madame Gre- 
nouille, he set himself to look out for a vessel 
which should rival his lost beauty. All was ready 
towards the end of January, 1814 ; and for no other 
reason than that all was ready, he set sail in quest 
of his enemy, in the midst of what was little less 
than a gale of wind. 

By and by it was quite a gale of wind; and at 
the tail of the storm there descended so thick a fog 
upon the channel, that Captain Grenouille, by this 
time dismasted and water-logged, found himself 
driving about, the sport of the winds and waves, 
without the possibility of ascertaining his bearings, 
or even knowing whether they were close to the 
land, or had a dozen miles of sea-room. It was 
intensely cold, and the air was so thick that they 
seemed to breathe sponge. All day they could 
only just recognize one another’s faces ; but as the 
night fell down in darkness and horror, even this 
last comfort was withdrawn. The strain of the 


‘ship’s timbers was so great, that there was the 


strongest possibility of her going to pieces, with- 
out the agency of anything harder than water ; 
but at two hours after midnight a sudden shock 
was felt, and after some wild convulsions, the 
groaning vessel seemed to be settling down in deep 
water. 

** Out with the long-boat !”’ roared Captain Gre- 
nouille through his trumpet, and the order was not 
given a moment too soon; for the ship, after a 
furious plunge, went down like a stone, very nearly 
sucking boat and men with her into the abyss. 
The proximate cause of the catastrophe had be- 
come obvious as the long-boat was leaving her 
side ; for in addition to their own crew, number- 
ing nine men, eleven strangers tumbled in in the 
dark. It was a case of collision. Both vessels, 
being near their last hour at any rate, perished in 
the shock; and both crews saved themselves in 
the same boat. 

Captain Grenouille, who had been the last man 
to quit his ship, threw himself down sulky and 
silent in the bottom of the boat; leaving the task 
of baling to the rest, who had some difficulty in 
keeping her afloat. Not a word was exchanged 
among that sullen crew till the gray light of the 





dawn broke upon the sea, showing: that the fog 
had cleared. Captain Grenouille, who had sank 
into a doze, opened his eyes, then shat them again ; 
then rubbed them very hard, opened them once 
more, and stared right forward. But he had not 
rubbed out the phantom which haunted him, and 
which he at first supposed to be the fragment of a 
dream ; and when he recognized Captain Beggar 
in lith and limb sitting quietly on a beam before 
him, he sprang up with a shout, and catching an 
axe from one of his men, rushed upon his enemy. 

But the ten English sailors were up as promptly 
in defence of their captain; every right hand on 
board was in the air; and every bunch of fingers 
grasped a cutlass. The two leaders, however, 
accustomed to think in the midst of peril, soon 
came to their bearings. 

**Good morning, Captain Grenouille,”’ said he 
of the departed Hunger. Captain Grenouille 
growled. 

** Have you any biscuit ?’’ persisted the English 
privateer. 

** We have nothing,”’ replied Captain Grenouille. 

** We could offer you as much ourselves,’’ said 
Captain Beggar ; ‘‘ but since we cannot eat, let us 
go to council. We are now between Guernsey 
and Cherbourg—that is, between England and 
France ; but nearer the former. It is clear to me, 
therefore, that we must steer for Guernsey.” 

‘Tt is clear to you that I must still be a pris- 
oner in England! To the east, say I—for 
France !”’ 

** Where I shall be your prisoner. 
so 5 ee 

** Exactly.” 

** But I have two men more than you, and that 
turns the scale.”’ 

‘** We shall see ;”’ and the Frenchmen ranged 
themselves in the bows, while the English, under 
their captain, kept the stern. Appearances threat- 
ened a bloody struggle; but at that moment a 
large ship was seen emerging from the haze, and 
presently the report of a heavy gun boomed along 
the water. 

“She is French!” cried Grenouille; “ you 
will dance, captain !”’ 

** She is English,’ replied Beggar ; “ you will 
return to Plymouth, captain!” But she was 
neither one nor other, for the next moment the 
Dutch flag rolled out upon the breeze. 

**Are we your prisoners, or you ours?’ shouted 
the two privateers to the Dutchman with their cus- 
tomary audacity. 

“* Neither,”’ replied he: ‘‘ Napoleon has ceased 
to reign, and all the world is at peace.” 

‘* Give us your hand !”’ said Captain Beggar. 

‘* There it is,” replied Captain Grenouille. ‘1 
wish that Dutchman had not been in such a con- 
founded hurry with his news, that I might have 
taught you to dance, brother ; but since we are at 
peace, why, we are—there is no help for it!” 

Who would promote a state of things which 
could resuscitate the Grenouille and Beggar school 
of miscreants * 


Is it not 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LITTLE DANCING-MASTER. 


Potypore Jasmin was, as he said himself, “a 
professor of the Terpsichorean art ;” in plainer 
terms, a dancing-master. Being a short-legged, 
dumpy little man, nature did not seem to have in- 
tended him for any extraordinary feats of agility ; 
but an irresistible vocation had enabled him to over- 
come every physical obstacle. As he was a mar- 
ried man, and the father of seven children, he 
remained poor, in spite of the almost supernatural 
industry with which he applied himself to his art 
both day and night. Instead-of owning a handsome 
and fashionably-situated salon de danse, he was al- 
lowed to waste his talents in a damp cellar-like 
room, looking on the yard of a dingy house in the 
Rue St. Denis, where he daily revealed the mys- 
teries of the light muse to the smart shopmen and 
pretty grisettes of the neighborhood. 

Still, Monsieur Jasmin was a contented, and 
even a happy man: the lightness and buoyancy 
of his profession seemed to have passed into his 
heart. His manners, however, were very grave 
and dignified ; and when he danced, he became so 
solemn, that his pupils, like the courtiers of the 
Grand Monarque on a similar occasion, remained 
struck with awe at the imposing sight. To say 
the truth, M. Jasmin had a respect for dancing ; 
he looked upon it as a very grave affair, and could 
not bear to hear it lightly spoken of, or turned into 
ridicule. If anything could tend to increase M. 
Jasmin’s natural equanimity of temper, it must 
have been the high opinion he entertained of his 
art, his own person, and his family. Madame 
Polydore Jasmin, according to him, possessed the 
gift of eternal youth ; at least he solemnly averred 
—and he believed it—that she had not altered in 
the least since the day of their first meeting, when 
her coal-black eyes, rosy cheeks, and pleasant 
smile first won his tender heart. Others averred 
that cares and anxiety had rendered the poor 
woman pale and thin, and that she was only the 
shadow of her former self; but of this he saw and 
knew nothing, and his love for his wife remained 
unabated. She was a good, simple-hearted woman, 
well deserving of affection, and entirely devoted to 
her family: her love and veneration for her hus- 
band were unbounded: she entertained, moreover, 
the deepest respect for dancing, and looked upon 
M. Jasmin as the high priest of that mysterious 
art. The children of this worthy couple were like 
their parents—contented, good-humored, and sim* 
ple-hearted: their education was very carefully 
attended to ; for there had not been danced a pas 
in France since the days of Louis XIV. with which 
they were not thoroughly acquainted. 

Amongst the few acquaintances of M. and 
Madame Jasmin, who were rather shy and re- 
served, was one of their neighbors, M. Bourreux, 
a disagreeable, satirical old man, who had no chil- 
dren, was thought to be in easy circumstances, 
continually talked about making his will, and 
seemed privileged to say whatever he pleased, 








without giving offence, to any of the families which 
he daily visited—teasing the children, annoying 
the parents, and turning the household arrange- 
ments into ridicule, during the whole time of his 
stay. On a fine summer evening this amiable in- 
dividual condescended to pay M. Jasmin a visit. 
To the dancing-master’s suprise, he was unusually 
gracious. The high polish of Madame Jasmin’s 
bees’-waxed floors seemed to transport him with 
admiration ; by an adroit transition he contrived to 
connect the subject with M. Jasmin’s proficiency 
in his art; and he was so eloquent on both topics, 
that the heart of the dancing-master’s wife swelled 
with pride, whilst equally gratifying feelings agi- 
tated her husband. In his sudden fit of amiability, 
M. Bourreux even attempted to pat the heads of 
the children, and say a few kind words, but they 
all drew away with instinctive mistrust. When 
his stay had been somewhat prolonged, M. Bour- 
reux rose to depart ; but, as though suddenly ree- 
ollecting himself, he turned towards his host, and 
with a bland smile observed, ‘‘ My dear Monsieur 
Jasmin, allow me to congratulate you before I go ; 
I am indeed delighted.” 

M. Jasmin opened his eyes very wide, and 
seemed bewildered; his wife looked at him as 
though for an explanation. M. Bourreux con- 
tinued : ‘* It is perhaps indiscreet in me to mention 
this so early ; but I really could not command my 
feelings.”’ 

The dancing-master and his wife exchanged 
glances: ‘* What could this mean?” 

** What !’’ exclaimed the visitor ; “‘ can you be 
unacquainted with an event concerning you so 
nearly! Nay, then, let me have the pleasure”’ 
And without finishing the sentence, he drew a 
newspaper from his pocket, and handed it with a 
smile to M. Jasmin. The dancing-master me- 
chanieally glanced over the paragraph pointed out 
by M. Bourreux ; but scarcely had he read a few 
lines, when he became very pale, and sank down 
on a seat, 

** What is the matter, Polydore?’’ cried the 
alarmed Madame Jasmin. 

‘***T is only the effect of joy,”’ coolly remarked 
M. Bourreux ; “ he will soon come round.”’ 

But instead of coming round, M. Jasmin be- 
trayed increasing emotion; his little gray eyes 
twinkled with tears; and mournfully shaking his 
head, he exclaimed in a broken tone, ‘* Poor fel- 
fow! I taught him how to dance ; is it now come 
to this?’’ and with another shake of the head, ex- 
pressive of the deepest melancholy, he allowed the 
paper to fall to the ground. Madame Jasmin has- 
tily picked it up, looked over the paragraph which 
had so affected her husband, and fairly burst into 
tears, whilst M. Bourreux eyed them beth with un- 
disguised contempt. Not to keep the reader in 
suspense, we wil] state that the paper so officiously 
produced by M. Bourreux announced the death of 
Jaques Jasmin, merchant of New Orleans, where 
he had died of the yellow fever, on the eve of re- 
turning to his native country with a large fortune. 
As the deceased was a cousin of M. Jasmin. of 
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whom he had not heard for several years, the 
golden consequences of this event chiefly struck M. 
Bourreux, who, when he saw the paltry light in 
which his friends beheld it, began to look upon 
them as more shallow and foolish beings than he 
had till then thought them to be. M. and Madame 
Jasmin were in the mean while relieving their grief 
by enumerating, as is usual in such cases, the 
manifold virtues of the deceased. 

“* So good-tempered !”’ exclaimed madame. 

“* So willing to learn too!” observed her hus- 
band. 

“* The newspaper says he died immensely rich,”’ 
urged M. Bourreux. 

‘* He deserved it,’ warmly cried M. Jasmin. 
** Poor lad! when he went away ten years back, 
to seek his fortune, ‘ Trust me, Cousin Jasmin,’ 
says he, ‘I shall make my way; and honestly 
too,’ he added proudly ; for he was proud, poor 
Jaques was.”’ 

** Ay, and don’t you recollect how, when you 
slipped the piece of gold into his little trunk, he 
pressed your hand, and could not speak ?"’ observed 
Madame Jasmin, wiping her eyes. 

** I declare,”’ replied her husband with surprise, 
**T had forgotten all about that. Well, he was 
welcome to it; but it was a loan, not a gift; and 
indeed, if ever his children come to France, I shall 
remind them, in a polite manner of course, of the 
debt.”’ 

‘** Your cousin was never married, and has left 
no children,’’ sharply said M. Bourreux. 

** Well, I might have known that,”’ replied M. 
Jasmin ; “‘ for when he was going away, ‘ Cousin,’ 
says he, ‘I shall never marry but a pretty, lively 
Frenchwoman like Madame Jasmin.’ Here the 
dancing-master tenderly glanced towards his wife, 
who positively blushed. 

** Well. but do you also know,’ impatiently 
exclaimed M. Bourreux, ‘‘ that your cousin has 
left no will ?”’ 

** What about it!” calmly asked M. Jasmin. 

“* What about it!” almost indignantly echoed 
his neighbor; ‘‘ why, if he died childless, and 
without making a will, does it not follow that his 
large fortune—two millions of frances, the newspa- 
pers say—must be divided amongst his relations ?”’ 

M. Jasmin opened and rolled his eyes in a man- 
ner which showed that the thought now occurred 
to him for the first time. For a while he seemed 
lost in thought, then incredulously exclaimed it 
could not be; a sentiment in which his wife fully 
concurred. On hearing this, M. Bourreux be- 
came indignant, then satirical, and at last, by a 
natural transition, quite sentimental. He begged 
of his dear friends to believe him—what interest 
had he in deceiving them! The dancing-master 
and his wife at length allowed themselves to be 
convinced ; and after giving a few more tears to 
the memory of Jaques, they agreed that the intel- 
ligence must be true. M. Bourreux having thus 
accomplished his errand, departed, leaving them 
to their own reflections. These were dismal 
enough ; and what with their grief for the death 


of Jaques Jasmin, and their joy of becoming at 
ence so rich, the worthy couple spent, upon the 
whole, a rather miserable evening. 

By the next morning they were more composed, 
and had settled how to act. The whole family 
immediately went into mourning; for what less 
could be done to honor the memory of a man who 
left them a fortune! Besides this, M. Jasmin had 
to write to his Norman cousin, M. Legros, who was 
the only other heir of the deceased. The next, 
and still more important step, was te remove from 
their present ‘* low neighborhood to a more con- 
venient residence.” So at least said Madame Jas- 
min, who had a secret taste for grandeur. A 
fashionable apartment in the Chaussée d’ Antin 
was aceordingly found. It was horribly dear; and 
though nominally consisting of four rooms, might 
be said to be all salon, every other convenience 
being sacrificed to that one room. The kitchen 
was a square hole, where daylight had never pen- 
etrated ; the dining-room could held only about 
four full-grown persons at a time ; and although 
the salon or drawing-reom was handsome and 
well-proportioned, it unfortunately happened that 
the only spot in which the sofa could possibly be 
put, was precisely against the only door that led 
into the bed-room. This door, which would other- 
wise have spoiled the symmetry of the room, was 
supposed to be there incognito, and was papered 
over like the rest of the walls, in order to keep up 
the delusion ; but as the bedroom, like the kitchen, 
had no window, the architect had humanely caused 
a few panes of glass to be inserted into the highest 
portion of the door already mentioned ; so that, 
with a little camplaisance on the part of visitors, 
they might be supposed to be out of view alto- 
gether. 

After a long consultation, M. and Madame Jas- 
min agreed that the sofa must be put against the 
door, and that, as the glass panes fortunately 
opened and shut like a real window, the aperture 
should serve to introduce them into their sleeping 
apartment. It is true it was somewhat narrow ; 
but, as M. Jasmin wisely observed, ‘‘ you had only 
to step up on the sofa, pass your head through the 
opening, and you were sure to come down, most 
probably on the bed, and without being more than 
slightly grazed at the utmost.’’ Notwithstanding 
these advantages, the dancing-master and his wife 
soon grew dissatisfied with their apartment, which, 
they began to think, was not at all suited to them. 
Madame Jasmin’s mind and cookery were perfectly 
bewildered by the dark and narrow kitchen ; the 
unhappy children were cooped up night and day 
in the dining-room, lest they stould soil the elegant 
}paper of the salon; and it was found that, upon 
the whole, the manner of going in and out of the 
bedroom was anything but convenient, especially 
when it had to be repeated about a dozen times a 
day. ‘‘We shall get accustomed to it in time,” 
was M. Jasmin’s comforting reflection. In the 
mean while, he discovered, to his great chagrin, 
that his pupils of the Rue St. Denis refused to walk 
so far in order to take their lessons, and deserted 
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him, altogther; another source of mortification 
was to perceive that the fortune which he had ex- 
pected would come to him of its own accord, de- 
layed making its appearance; and the worst of 
it was, he could learn nothing more about it than | master was compelled to show his cousins about 
what he had seen in the newspaper paragraph | not only over all Paris, but also over every portion 
communicated to him by M. Bourreux. of the surrounding country that had ever possessed 
The family had not been more than three days | the least celebrity. M. and Madame Legros were 
in their new apartment when they were surprised | determined to make the best of their stay. As 
one morning by the sudden arrival of the country | though to increase M. Jasmin’s deep mortification, 
cousin, his wife, and his two sons. When the | no tidings whatever could be had of Jaques Jasmin’s 
first greetings were over, Mr Legros, who was fortune, a circumstance which caused M. Legros 
short and stout, and a very abrupt, business-like |to hint, in a dark manner, that he. strongly sus- 
little man, informed his cousin that, having learned | pected the newspaper paragraph of being entirely 
living in a hotel was horribly dear in Paris, he | groundless, and that he was not even far from 
had determined to give him a proof of his friend- | considering his cousin as accessory to the fabrica- 
ship by lodging and boarding with him during the | tion, which had been the means of involving bim 
whole time of his stay. He partly apologized for | in travelling expenses—and all in order to gratify 
bringing his two boys; ‘‘ But the poor fellows,’’ |M. Jasmin’s selfish wish of enjoying the company 
he said, “‘ were so very anxious to come, that he | of himself and his amiable family! M. Jasmin 
really could not leave them behind.’ Words| protested such an idea had never entered his 
could not describe the consternation which seized | mind; but this of course only increased M. Le- 
M. and Madame Jasmin on hearing this. The | gros’ suspicions. ‘ But look ye, sir,’’ he added, 
dancing-master made a feeble attempt to remon-|in a threatening tone, “ it would be better for you 
strate, by urging want of room, and so forth: but | never to have made a dupe of me, sir; for I pro- 
M. Legros checked him in the very beginning, by | test I shal] leave neither this city nor this house, 
vowing to hear no apologies, and that it would all | sir, until I have ascertained the truth of the whole 
do excellently well. He and Madame Legros | affair.” 
could sleep in the salon, or in the dining-room, This was an awful threat, and M. Jasmin felt it 
and the two beys would do admirably in the |in all its foree. Legros was one of those sus- 
kitchen ; in short, a few matrasses, feather-beds, | picious men who are always imagining that all 
sheets, blankets, and coverlets, were all they re-| sorts of conspiracies are going on to cheat them, 
quired. Without giving his unfortunate relative |and who are resolved never to believe anything 
time to recover from this stunning blow, M. Legros | which is opposed to their own preconceived notions. 
continued—** We shall lead, I foresee, a very | His wrong-headedness on the present occasion was 
pleasant life. Madame Jasmin, 1 have no doubt, | very perplexing, but what could the simple-minded 
is an excellent cook; the boys and your children | Jasmin do? It was altogether against his nature 
will be sure to agree together; and you, my wife, | to be rude. 
and 1, shal! go out sight-seeing ; for you must} During the whole of this time, M. Bourreux 
know, cousin, this is our first visit to the capital. | visited the family, and on learning that nothing 
But first of all, what news on the business that | was to be heard either of Jaques Jasmin or of his 
brings us here ?”’ two millions, he appeared disappointed ; but he 
‘* Why, none as yet,’’ answered M. Jasmin. {soon grew accustomed to the circumstance, which 
** None !’’ echoed M. Legros with an anxious | even seemed to afford him peculiar pleasure, as was 
frown, and as though he strongly suspected his | evident by the chuckle of satisfaction with which 
cousin of having fraudulently abstracted the two |he alluded to it. One morning, when the whole 
millions for his own benefit. ‘ Well, do you | family were at breakfast in the drawing-room—the 
know,’ he continued, with a look meant to be par- | only room which could contain them—M. Bour- 
ticularly cutting in case M. Jasmin was guilty— | reux made his appearance at an earlier hour, and 


who resided underneath offered M. Jasmin a cer- 
tain sum on condition of his removing instantly, 
which, from a sense of dignity, he refused to do. 
But the worst of it was, that the luckless dancing- 











**do you know I think this very strange t”’ with a more agreeable and pleasant look than 
“« To say the truth, so do I,”’ ingenuously replied | usual. On being asked to partake of the morning 
the dancing-master. meal, he readily consented; and whilst Madame 


M. Legros coughed doubtfully, and in a manner | Jasmin was pouring him out a cup of coffee, cheer- 
to show that, for the present, he would not decide | fully hummed a merry tune. M. Legros opened 
on so grave an affair; but that he would, never- | the conversation by asking if there were any news. 
theless, keep his eye on M. Jasmin. ‘Why, yes, there are,”’ answered M. Bour- 

We will not attempt to describe the sufferings | reux, with great liveliness ; ‘‘ and very good news 
M. Jasmin and his family had to endure during |too. What do you think now of your cousin 
the first week of the stay of their relatives. Mat- | Jaques not being dead 1” 
ters went on, however, as M. Legros had predicted.| ‘‘ Not dead!’’ echoed M. Legros, laying down 
The unfortunate Madame Jasmin cooked from | his cup in indignant astonishment ; “ not dead !”’ 
morning till night ; the children agreed or quar-| ‘‘ Yes ; excellent, is it not?’ chuckled M. Bour- 
relled as their fancy led them ; and, whichever they |reux, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ But perhaps you 
did, always made such a fearful noise, that the lodger | don’t believe it' Read this, my dear sir—read 
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this!’? and with the utmost complaisance he 
handed a newspaper to M. Legros. The para- 
graph to which he drew his attention merely stated 
that it was with the greatest pleasure the editor 
announced to the public that the merchant of New 
Orleans, whose demise had been so deeply lamented 
a few weeks ago, was still in the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent health, the report having originated entirely 
through a mistake. As M. Legros read this 
aloud, M. Jasmin had his full benefit of the intel- 
ligence. It would be difficult to state exactly what 
the dancing-master’s feelings were: he was rather 
disappointed at the loss of a fortune; but he was 
still better pleased to think that J: ques Jasmin was 
alive, observing aloud, in the simplicity and open- 
ness of his heart, that it was a great comfort. 

** And do you call this a comfort, sir!” cried 
M. Legros, in a rage. ‘* Do you know, sir,”’ he 
continued, scowling upon him fearfully, ‘* that 
these words would lead me to suspect that you 
have agents in New Orleans by whose means you 
contrived to spread this report? But no!”’ he ex- 
claimed, checking himself, ‘‘ I will not believe it ; 
nor will I believe that Jaques Jasmin is alive ; it 
is a moral impossibility ; and as there is no name 
mentioned in this statement, I am authorized to 
believe either that it is utterly false—a scandalous 
fabrication—or that it does not in any manner re- 
late to my deceased cousin.” 

‘* But supposing it is true?” observed M. Bour- 
reux. 

‘*T will suppose no such thing !”’ exclaimed the 
irascible M. Legros. 

‘* Well, but it may be true,” persisted the 
other ; ‘‘ and I ask how you would behave in case 
your cousin Jaques were to come home unexpect- 
edly 79 

‘* Sir,’”’ gravely replied M. Legros, ‘‘ I should 
consider myself a deeply-injured man, and require 
a compensation ; but admitting that my deceased 
cousin should come home, which I consider im- 
possible, I should think myself justified in not re- 
cognizing him, as I have a very faint recollection 
of his person.” 

** Ah, but I remember him quite well,’ here 
interposed M. Jasmin, with a knowing look. 

‘* | would not recognize him on your authority,”’ 
hastily exclaimed his cousin; ‘ indeed, I should 
consider the whole affair so extremely suspicious, 
that I would turn my pretended cousin out of doors 
directly.” 

‘“* A very prudent course, indeed !’’ observed M. 
Bourreux, with a sneer. ‘‘ But,’’ continued he, 
changing the conversation, “‘ I have more news; 
and an excellent joke they will make too,”’ he 
shrewdly added. ‘*‘ You must know, neighbor,”’ 
addressing M. Jasmin, “‘ that your old lodgings 
are let—you would never guess to whom. Well, 
not to keep you in suspense—to a dancing-master, 
who has now all your scholars; so you see you 
are fairly in for it;”’ and M. Bourreux chuckled 
very merrily at the idea. 

This was pouring oil on M. Legros’ wounded 
spirit: he laughed long and very loud ; so did his 
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wife and his two boys. Madame Jasmin made 2 
faint attempt to smile ; her husband, seeing that 
his friends enjoyed the joke so much, thought it 
must be a capital one, though he could not exactly 
see where the point of it lay ; he therefore laughed 
as much as he could; but his eyes glistened, and 
his lips quivered, as he thought of his seven chil- 
dren, and wondered what he should do. 

“* Well,’’ said M. Bourreux, who had finished 
his breakfast by this time, ‘‘ now that I have made 
you so merry and comfortable, I think I shall go.”’ 
And away he went with a very satisfied air. 

Still, it must be confessed that no particular 
signs of mirth er comfort were shown by the in- 
dividuals whom he left behind him. Madame 
Jasmin had gone into the kitchen to ery ; Madame 
Legros seemed to think that she had been mortally 
offended by her cousins, for she scarcely deigned 
to look upon them; her husband, who believed 
more in the truth of the newspaper paragraph than 
he chose to confess, was exceedingly snarlish and 
ill-tempered ; M. Jasmin was overwhelmed by the 
news of the rival dancing-master: a reputation of 
twenty years’ standing had been overthrown in a 
moment. After an hour’s deep meditation, M. 
Legros rose, and stating that he was going out, 
asked his wife to accompany him ; in a few minutes 
they walked out, without requesting, as usual, their 
cousin to come with them. M. Jasmin was not 
sorry for this; for, to say the truth, he wanted to 
speak to his wife. When they were alone, the 
children being all stowed away in the dining-room, 
he began pouring his sorrows into her faithful 
bosom, accusing himself of folly, and lamenting his 
imprudence. Madame Jasmin consoled him as 
well as she could: *‘he had done everything for 
the best, and everything might yet turn out well.’’ 
M. Jasmin was easily comforted ; he tried to per- 
suade himself matters were not desperate, and 
that the best thing he could do would be to see 
about it directly. What ‘* seeing about it’’ meant, 
neither he nor his wife exactly knew ; but it must 
have been something pleasant, for it caused them 
to brighten up immediately. In order to effect 
this, it was necessary to dress and go out: the 
first of these operations was not half over when a 
ring came at the bell. Madame Jasmin ascertained, 
by peeping through the key-hole, that it was a 
stranger. The worthy couple were in a terrible 
dilemma: M. Jasmin could not take refuge in the 
dining-room, for the children were there ; neither 
could he enter the kitchen, Jest the grease off some 
of the plates and saucepans should contaminate his 
new suit of clothes; it was impossible for him to 
remain in the salon, for there was no other place 
in which to receive the stranger; in short, M. 
Jasmin saw that his toilette must be finished in 
the bed-room. There was no time to lose; so, 
hastily catching up his clothes, he jumped up on 
the sofa, darted through the window, and alighted 
safely on the bed. Secarcely was this delicate 
operation concluded, when the stranger was ush- 
ered in by his wife. 

“Ts Monsieur Jasmin at home ?’’ he inquired. 
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** Yes, sir,’’ she somewhat hesitatingly replied. 

** Could I speak with him ?”’ 

** Oh, certainly, in a few minutes,’ answered 
Madame Jasmin, wondering how her husband was 
to get out. 

** He is a dancing-master, I believe ?”’ continued 
the stranger ; and on being answered in the affirm- 
ative, ‘‘ Is he usually moderate in his terms ?”’ 

Madame Jasmin was going to answer ‘‘ Exceed- 
ingly so ;’’ but her husband, who had been ex- 
tremely fidgetty and nervous since the beginning 
of the interview, now thought it proper to interfere. 
Standing on the bed, he therefore thrust his head 
through the window, and coughed gently. The 
stranger immediately gave a start, and looked up. 
** Good-morning, sir,’’ affably said M. Jasmin ; ‘I 
believe you want to speak to me?”’ 

** You are Monsieur Jasmin, then?’’ observed 
the stranger, with the greatest gravity. 

M. Jasmin bowed. 

** And I believe you are a dancing-master ?”’ 

‘“*] have that honor,’’ replied M. Jasmin ; “ but 
if we are to speak on professional matters, will you 
allow me ”” And by an appropriate gesture 
he indicated his wish to come out. 

“Oh, by all means !”’ cried the stranger. 

Out accordingly, in more senses than one, the 
dancing-master did come, performing the awkward 
feat with truly professional grace and agility ; and, 
as he was now quite dressed, looking very dignified 
indeed. 

The stranger did not even smile ; and when M. 
Jasmin had taken a seat, resumed the conversation 
as though nothing had occurred. After several in- 
quiries, he suddenly asked, ‘* Did you not formerly 
reside in the Rue St. Denis?’”’ When M. Jasmin 
had answered in the affirmative, the stranger dryly 
observed he thought it was a great pity he had 
ever left that neighborhood. This mysterious 
speech led the dancing-master to conclude that his 
visitor resided in that quarter himself; and as, 
from the nature of his questions, he looked upon 
him in the light of a future pupil, he began to 
feel nervously alive to the danger of losing him 
beforehand. 

** Ah! sir,’’ said he, sadly shaking his head, 
** it was indeed a melancholy event that brought 
me here!’’ And, as though he had known him 
for years, he began relating to his visitor how he 
had learned the death of Jaques Jasmin, and had 
been induced to remove to his present lodgings. 
** Poor fellow,’ he added, with glistening eyes, 
**T taught him how to dance !—poor Jaques! But 
there is yet hope,’’ said he, checking himself; 
“* yes, sir, there is yet hope: Cousin Legros says 
he could not recognize him, but I am sure I should. 
I have him even now in my mind’s eye—a tall, 
good-looking young man ; taller and younger than 

you, sir, a good bit, with darker hair too, and more 
color. Oh, I should know him instantly !” 

** Well,” said the stranger, rather ironically, 
“if your cousin is alive, what becomes of your 





plied M. Jasmin; ‘‘ it is his, not mine. I confess 
that I shall feel sorry to have ever heard of his death, 
as this has been the cause of a few disagreeable 
circumstances ; but I shall feel still more pleased, 
sir, to hear that he is alive. But really there is 
enough of this. I believe you wished to speak to 
me on professional matters: my terms are very 
moderate,’’ he added, with an insinuating smile. 





The stranger looked embarrassed. ‘‘ Why, to 
say the truth ” he began, and then paused, 
hesitatingly. 


As M. Jasmin was wondering what this could 
mean, the drawing-room door opened, and M. Le- 
gros majestically stalked in. Without regarding 
the presence of the stranger, who, on seeing him, 
discreetly retired to the other end of the room, he 
indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, sir, 1 am satisfied 
now ; d know everything. Yes, sir,”’ he fiercely 
continued, ‘‘I have been making inquiries, and 
have actually learned that Jaques Jasmin, or rather 
an impostor, taking the name of my deceased and 
respected relative, has been seen this very morning 
in the Rue St. Denis inquiring after you!” 

** Thank God for it!’’ fervently exclaimed the 
dancing-master. ‘‘ He is then alive and well, 
and Monsieur Bourreux was right.” 

** Sir,” said his cousin, with a glance of wither- 
ing contempt, ‘‘ you are mad, wretchedly insane ; 
if I had my will, you should be sent to Charenton, 
(the Parisian bedlam.) If you were not so blind 
and deluded, I could prove to you, as clearly as 
two and two make four, that Monsieur Bourreux’s 
intelligence was a vile calumny on the character 
of our late cousin, inasmuch as it accused him of 
the grossest inconsistency—namely, of being dead 
at one time, and actually alive again in less than 
two weeks afterwards! Where is the newspa- 
per 1 had 

Whilst the eye of M. Legros was wandering 
about the room in search of the paper, it chanced 
to alight on the stranger, who was looking at him 
very fixedly. On meeting his glance, M. Legros 
started back, and even turned pale; but, rapidly 
recovering his presence of mind, he folded his arms 
upon his breast, and in a tone and attitude of de- 
fiance, exclaimed, “‘ Well, sir, what about it! I 
suppose you are going to say you are Jaques Jas- 
min, and that I recognize you! You are mis- 
taken, sir; I shall do no such thing ; the fact is, I 
do not recognize you !"’ 

‘* Jaques !’’ cried M. Jasmin, sinking down on 
a chair in the height of his astonishment. 

‘“Oh,”’ ironically observed M. Legros; “I 
suppose, sir, you recognize him: very good, sir. 
I have a witness, mind you, who has heard you 
say you would; so that it is evidently quite pre- 
meditated !”” 

** Jaques! Jaques! can it indeed be you ?”’ ex- 
claimed the dancing-master, without heeding M. 
Legros. 

Jaques Jasmin—for the strange visitor was no 
other—-merely smiled in reply, and warmly shook 





fortune '”’ 
“ Sir, I will not think of that,’’ manfully re- 


his relative by the hand. M. Polydore Jasmin, 
with all his simple-heartedness, was somewhat of 
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a formalist ; and though his eyes were filled with 
tears as he gazed on the altered and sunburnt fea- 
tures of his long-lost cousin, he gravely folded 
him in his arms, and kigsed him on each cheek, 
according to the old French fashion, which, though 
wearing away, is still in use among the middle and 
lower classes, and all the partisans of the old 
school. 

** Very well, gentlemen, very well,”’ indignantly 
exclaimed M. Legros, as he witnessed these friendly 
proceedings with very ferocious feelings—*' very 
well, you might have waited to kiss each other 
until I was gone! I shall soon rid you of my 
presence ; but before I go, you shall hear some 
of my mind. You, sir’’—to Jaques—‘‘I look 
upon as a swindler, seeking to involve your un- 
happy relatives in expenses ; and you, sir’’—to M. 
Jasmin—“‘ are a mean hypocrite. I heve the 
honor to bid you both good-morning : my innocent 
family shall no longer undergo the contamination 
of this roof.’’ With this M. Legros walked out 
of the room in a very stately manner. When he 
stood on the threshold of the apartment, however, 
he turned back to inflict a last blow. ‘* My dear 
fellow,’’ said he, smilingly addressing the dancing- 
master, ‘‘ [ must give you a friendly piece of ad- 
vice before I go: learn to dance, my dear sir— 
learn to dance !”’ 

M. ‘Jasmin had heard himself called a mean 
hypocrite ; and being naturally good-tempered, and 
inclined to make allowances for the blighted hopes 
of a disappointed heir, he had borne this unjust 
treatment with the greatest equanimity. But there 
are limits to endurance ; and when M. Legros ven- 
tured on making the audacious remark above re- 
corded, M. Jasmin started to his feet in a fit of 
ungovernable fury, and seized on the object nearest 
to him, with the firm intention of throwing it at 
M. Legros’ head. Although this object happened 
to be a large arm-chair, he lifted it up with the 
greatest ease, and would actually have accomplished 
his design, but for the interference of Jaques Jas- 
min, and the precipitate retreat of M. Legros, who 
rushed down the stairs in a state of great terror, 
calling out murder all the way, and followed by 
his screaming wife and children. As soon as M. 
Jasmin’s momentary anger had subsided, he felt 
very much ashamed at having so committed him- 
self. He would even have run after M. Legros, 
to apologize for his inhospitable hastiness of tem- 
per, but the terrified gentleman was already out 
of sight. This made M. Jasmin very uncomfort- 
able. The only reflection that alleviated his dis- 
tress was, that what he had done was merely in 
defence of ‘his art, and so far excusable. By re- 
peating this a number of times, he confirmed 
himself in the belief that personal feelings had in 
no manner influenced his conduct, and that his art 
alone had been insulted—an impression which 
Jaques Jasmin carefully refrained from removing. 
When the dancing-master’s mind had recovered 
its usual equanimity, he hastened to introduce his 


-cousin to his wife, who had rushed in from her 


post behind the door (where she had been listening 





till then) on hearing the altercation between M. 
Legros and her husband. Though not quite so 
astonished as M. Jasmin had expected her to be, 
she was nevertheless very hysterical, and might 
even have fainted away, if the continual whining 
which proceeded from the dining-room had not re- 
called her to the necessity of giving the children a 
good scolding. Jaques Jasmin having, however, 
interceded for them, they were forgiven, and at his 
request allowed to enter the drawing-room imme- 
diately. 

We will not dwell upon the manner in which 
the day—which, notwithstanding the many disap- 
pointments it brought with it, was truly one of 
happiness—was spent by the family of M. Jasmin, 
nor on the long account which Jaques had to give 
of himself. His history was simple enough, and 
will be easily detailed in a few words. ‘The first 
of the newspaper paragraphs, which had caused 
such a series of mistakes, turned out to be false in 
every respect. Jaques did not possess two mil- 
lions of francs ; he had not much more than one ; 
worse still, he was married—to a Frenchwoman, 
however—and was the father of several children, 
so that all chance of inheriting his fortune was at 
an end; yet, strange to say, M. Polydore Jasmin 
seemed quite happy on hearing this, and actually 
rubbed his hands with glee. But the most singu- 
lar portion of Jaques Jasmin’s history was, that 
the piece of gold which he had received from his 
cousin at the epoch of their parting had partly 
been, he said, the means of making his fortune. 
This struck M. Jasmin as one of the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances he had ever heard, and 
made so deep an impression on his imagination, 
that for a long time afterwards he mentioned it to 
every one he knew as a great natural curiosity ; 
for, he observed, there must have been some virtue 
in the gold : it could not have happened otherwise ; 
so at least says Madame Jasmin. 

As it had never occurred to the simple-minded 
dancing-master that he had anything to expect from 
his rich relative, he felt somewhat surprised when, 
on the second day which followed his first visit, 
Jaques Jasmin hinted that, as he had been the in- 
voluntary means of causing hini to remove from 
his old quarters to a neighborhood wholly unsuited 
to his circumstances, he felt it his duty to provide 
him with new lodgings. M. Jasmin would not at 
first hear of this ; but he at length consented, and 
in a few days was comfortably settled with his 
family in a large and airy apartment in a part of 
the town equally removed from the commercial 
Rue St. Denis and the fashionable Chaussée 
d’Antin. Here the daneing-master rapidly found 
scholars ; but as they did not pay him very highly, 
he might still have repented leaving the Rue St. 
Denis, if it had not occurred to Madame Jaques 
Jasmin, who turned out to be a very pretty and 
amiable woman, that, as her family was rapidly 
increasing, it would be a prudent and economica} 
plan to settle a certain annual sum on their cousin, 
on condition of his engaging to teach his art to 
their children, with all the new pas that might 
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THE LITTLE DANCING-MASTER. ‘ Al 


come out. Her husband, who is partly suspected | forgive them. Strange to say, M. Bourreux was 
of having suggested it, immediately submitted this glad to hear of M. Jasmin’s good fortune! he 
plan to his relative, who, after mature deliberation, | might have been still better pleased, perhaps, had 
(for although he said nothing about it, the clause matters turned out otherwise ; but he was pleased. 
of the new pas was to him a great objection,) ad-| As it has been discovered, in the Rue St. Denis, 
hered to it, and faithfully performed his part of that his only fortune consists in an annuity which 
the agreement, always being in mortal fear lest must die with him, and that, consequently, he has 
some new pas should come out without his knowl-| no property to bequeath, his importance is very 
edge, and render him guilty of what in his eyes much diminished ; but it is pleasant to reflect that 
would have been direct perjury. his temper is greatly improved. 

It was shortly after these events that M. Jasmin, The Jasmin family are happy and comfortable. 
wrote a long letter to M. Legros, in which, after M. Jasmin has been somewhat troubled by the 
tendering the most satisfactory apologies, he gave Polka mania, but he is reconciled to it now. He 
him a detailed account of Jaques Jasmin’s mar- thinks his wife prettier than ever, and idolizes his 
riage, his family, and what he had done for him children. Upon the whole, he may be described 
personally. M. Legros, instead of being pacified, as that human euriosity—a happy and contented 
considered the dancing-master’s epistle as a direct individual. He has entirely forgotten that he once 
insult on his feelings. The only answer he con-| thought himself rich, though it is said he still re- 
descended to return to it was, that he left Polydore| members the miseries he had to endure in his 





and Jaques Jasmin to the workings of their own) 
consciences ; but that, for his part, he could never 


fashionable apartment. 





Enctisu anp American Suips.—The following 
appears in a late number of the New York Journal 
of Commerce :—*‘ It is a strange fact, that while 
we have many English ships in port, American ves- 
sels obtain 6d. and 9d. per barrel-bulk more freight 
than they do. An English merchant offered the 
other day on ‘Change, 3s. 6d. per barrel-bulk to an 
American owner, who could not take the flour; and 
an English captain standing bv offered to take it 
at 3s., and then at 2s. 9d.; but the mercham would 
not accept his offer. There was no particular ob- 
jection to this English captain or his vessel, but the 
general unpopularity of them all. The English 

ple at home ought to know how it is that Amer- 
icans are getting such great advantages over them, 
that they may remedy the evil if they please. The 
complaints we hear made first are against their ships, 
and second against the captains and crews. The 
ships, it is said, are not so well put together, nor 
of so good timber. But the chief difficulty is the 
bad repute which, either truly or falsely, has fallen 
upon the captains and crews Jalen the two or three 
months in which so many English ships have been 
here. ‘The report is spread that English captains 
and their crews are intemperate ; for this reason 
there is no certainty that a ship will go to sea after 
she is loaded, or that the captain, mates, or crew 
can be found in a condition to do business. It is 
said, that after the news of O’Connell’s death, a 
good many British captains were drunk for two or 
ree days, by way of a wake for O’Connell. These 
are the stories, and the English ships will do little 
here until the matter is cleared up. The American 
captains and mates are now universally sober busi- 
ness men. They are now to be relied upon, and 
so much superior to the reputation which the Eng- 
lish have acquired, that merchants and underwriters 
make a difference which must drive the English 
from the ocean, unless they get-a better character. 
We hope they will do so. There will be business 
enough to occupy all the ships which can be found 
at leisure. We should be glad to convince all the 
nations, that unless they join the temperance cause, 
they cannot maintain themselves in the world with 
the cold-water men. A man who is liable to be 


unmanned, to make himself a fool, is not fit to be 
trusted ; and he will not be, if temperate men car. 
be procured at any price. A large proportion of 
the American merchant vessels are now under the 
control of ‘ total abstinence.’ If there be any such 
English ships, it would give me much pleasure to 
publish their names, and so get them better freights.” 
Can all this be true'— Chambers’ Journal. 


A Cuttp’s Question.—The discussion of the 
Oregon question had assumed its most serious as- 
pect, when a British ship, the ‘‘ Karl of Eglinton,” 
was driven ashore on the island of Nantucket, and 
six of her crew perished in the waves, in presence 
of hundreds of the islanders, notwithstanding the 
most desperate exertions to save them. Some of 
the leading merchants of the town were foremost in 
the efforts to rescue the drowning men from the ter- 
rible surge. They vied with the hardy whalemen 
in venturing into the surf, each with a rope fastened 
round his body, by which he was to be drawn ashore 
the moment he had got hold of one of the ship- 
wrecked mariners. Several of the English sailors 
were thus drawn almost senseless upon the beach, 
where they were caught up in the arms of strong 
men, and conveyed into the town. Every door was 
opened, and every fireside ready for their reception ; 
and warm clothes, and warm sympathies, and every 
comfort that kindness could dictate, were in profuse 
requisition to make them at home. The details of 
the disaster were rehearsed, and all the hair’s-breadth 
escapes of those on ship and shore. An eminent mer- 
chant, who had perilled his life in the surf in plucking 
from its fierce eddy a struggling sailor, was relating 
his adventure at his fireside, with his little daughter 
on his knee, when the little thing, looking into the 
father’s face, with its earnest eyes full of tears, 
asked, in all the simplicity of a child’s heart, ‘‘ Wh 
did the people work so hard to save the Briti 
sailors, if they want to go to war and kill them?” 
It was a word fitly spoken; and it passed around 
from house to house, and from heart to heart, and 
many were made thoughtful by the child’s ques- 
tion.— Elihu Burritt. 

















UNION OF MEDICAL 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
UNION OF MEDICAL REPRINTS. 


Tue great injunction ease of Richard and George 
S. Wood, of New York, vs. G. B. Zieber & Co., 
of Philadelphia, in the United States Circuit Court 
of this district, of which we made a notice last week, 
was decided on Friday last. The facts were these : 
The Messrs. Woods were the republishers in this 
country of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, at $5 

r annum; the Messrs. Zieber and Co. of the 

rilish and Foreign Medical Review, at $3. It 
was announced in Europe in July last, that in Jan- 
uary next both works were to be united under the 
title of the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. Zieber & Co. learned this fact in advance 
of their contemporaries, and proposed either to sell 
their own list or buy the Messrs. Woods’. Nego- 
tiations ensued. Offers were made by the Woods, 
80 totally inadequate to the value of the work, that 
they were at once rejected by Zieber & Co., who 
determined to go on and publish their cheaper edi- 
tion at the old rate of $3; and they at once de- 
spatched agents to Europe, to effect an arrangement 
with the London publishers, by which they would 
obtain the sheets of the journal in advance of any 
other house. Mr. Zieber, happening to be in New 
York on business for his firm, was met by both the 
Woods on board the ferry-boat, as he was leaving 
the city. One of them came on with him as far as 
New Brunswick, urging him to make a sale to them 
of his list of subscribers. This he refused to do, 
or even give them a refusal of his work, although 
he left the matter open to them, in case they would 
wish to buy; without, however, engaging to sell 
out at all, unless their offer, $1000, to be paid in 
successive numbers of the new Review, should 
meet with the approbation of his firm. Some fur- 
ther correspondence ensued, in which Zieber & Co. 
declined to sell to the Woods on any terms, believ- 
ing that no equitable arrangement could be made 
with them. ‘The Woods then came on to this city, 
and brought a bill in equity to compel a specific 
performance of an imaginary contract which they 
said was developed in these letters, supporting them 
by the oath of Mr. Richard Wood and another wit- 
ness, who swore that Mr. Zieber did not deny that 
the contract was made on the occasion of Mr. 
Wood's visit to Zieber & Co., by advice of his 
counsel, This was rebutted by the testimony of 
no less than six witnesses, who heard all that 
passed, all of whom swore that Mr. Wood's wit- 
ness was not present at the time the conversation 
occurred, and that the facts of that conversation were 
directly the converse of what he and one of the plain- 
tiffs asserted. "The case, however, was a very nice 
one. Judge Kane delivered his opinion, of which 
we give an abstract of the most important points : 

It was evident that the parties had been in nego- 
tiation, and the affidavits of the complainants went 
far towards showing an agreement, but those of the 
respondents were so pointed and powerful as entirely 
to destroy their effects, and throw the court solely 
upon the written evidence, and with which evidence 
before him he was bound to refuse an injunction. 

As to the terms of the contract, he was left alto- 

ther in doubt, as they were not even contained in 

e letters. 

Supposing, however, that the propositions be- 
tween the parties were settled into a contract, what 
was it on the part of Zieber & Co.? 

1. To sell their list, engage in the publication of 
no other work which might compete with the Brit- 
ish Foreign Medico and Chirurgical Review. 








REPRINTS——SCRAPS. 


2. To receive numbers of the complainants’ re- 
publication to the value of $ 1000. 

How, or at what rate, the $ 1000 was to be deter- 
mined, does not appear—there was the cost price, 
the trade price, and the subscription price of each 

ublisher. At which of these four sums were the 
ibellants to have the Review! How were they to 
dispose of them '—by sale at the counter !—by get- 
ting up another subscription list to dispose of them? 
That would come in collision with the agreement 
alleged by the complainant. 

The case, which lasted three days, was most ably 
argued by G. M. Wharton and Wm. M. Meredith, 
Esqrs., for the injunction. Mr. Meredith’s argument 
was one of his ablest. Henry B. Hirst and Geo. W. 
Barton, Esqrs., opposed the motion. The speeches 
of both the latter gentlemen were considered as 
splendid efforts, and, to use the language of one 
opposing counsel, ‘‘ the skill, ingenuity, legal Jearn- 
ing, power and eloquence displayed in the defence, 
could not be surpassed.”’ Me. irst, who is com- 
paratively a young lawyer, has made himself a first- 
class Jegal reputation by this case. The motion for 
the injunction, it has been seen, was refused. 

We shall not be surprised if this extraordinary 
and groundless compulsory attempt on the part of 
the New York publishers, have the effect to increase 
the Messrs. Zieber & Co.’s list twenty fold—as 
medical men will plainly see what a speculation the 
Messrs. Woods hoped to make out of their patron- 

, at $5 per year, when the Messrs. Zieber & 

o. make a handsome profit on the same work, per- 

haps better printed, at $3! 





Hasits or an Interestine Crass or THe New 
Yorx Porvtation.— Yesterday morning, as a gen- 
tleman was entering University place from an inter- 
secting street, he lore a herd of eighteen 
swine, driven by an Irishman. ‘To the question 
what he was going to do with his bristly charge, 
Paddy answered that he was driving them down 
town to get their living like other gentlemen. It 
seems that in the upper part of the town, where 
this class of our population most abounds, the sup- 
ply of food in the gutters is not equal to the de- 
mand. Their owners, therefore, conduct them to 
places where there is less competitioa—to 


‘“* Fresh fields and pastures new.” 


Some of them pick up a subsistence in Broadway, 
where, in the intervals of their repasts, they prom- 
enade with the well-dressed throng that walk up 
and down that noble thoroughfare. Some disperse 
themselves into the parallel streets, Nassau, Wil- 
liam, and Pearl, and feed luxuriously in the open 
spaces of Burling slip, the foot of Maiden Jane, and 
Old slip. Others, again, hold their banquets about 
the corner groceries in Greenwich street. and afew 
adventure even to pursue their researches in the 
less promising gutters of Wall street. In the 
evening they are collected and driven home to their 
pens in the upper part of the eity. 

One thing is pretty clear, namely, that the own- 
ers of these animals must have discovered the art 
of driving a pig, which some philosophers have 
pronounced impossible—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Incratitupe.—An ungrateful man is detested 
by all; every one feels hurt by his conduct, because 
it operates to throw a damp upon generosity, and 
he is regarded as the common injurer of all those 
who staud in need of assistauce.— Cicero. 
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Tra anp Corree.—There are probably few things 
for which we ought, as regards the means of health, 
to be more grateful to Providence than for the intro- 
duction of tea and coffee. As civilization advances, 
the man of wealth and rank uses personal exercise 
less, whether in walking or on horseback, and pre- 
fers the luxurious carriage as a means of transport- 
ing himself from place to place; keeping pace with 
the progress of civilization, is the number of the 
thinking and the studious increased, a class of men 
which is proverbially, and with few exceptions, 
sedentary ; tantamount to the increased number and 
importance of our commercial relatigns, is a larger 
number of men drawn from the fields, and the health- 
fraught toils of agriculture, into the pent-up and close 
atmosphere of a town, and have their time occupied 
in sedentary, or almost sedentary, employment ; 
and in these ways there has arisen a daily increas- 
ing number, of all classes, who, taking less exer- 
cise, could bear less food, could assimilate, consist- 
ently with health, a less amount of nutriment; who 
could not eat with impunity the meat and beer 
breakfasts, the heavy and substantial food, to which 
their fathers had been accustomed; and, as if to 
meet this, tea and coffee have been introduced, and 
supply the desideratum ; a diet which is palatable, 
only moderately nutritious, and, if not abused, quite 
harmless. It has been the fashion of late years for 
the professors of certain new guises, in which quack- 
ery has presented itself—arrayed in one case in the 
assumed garb of facts and experience ; in the other, 
in that of mystical and fanciful reasonings—to con- 
tend against the harmlessness of these great bever- 
ages of daily use ; and to advise their discontinuance, 
unless in occasional, and probably infinitesimal doses, 
and for directly medicinal purposes. The experience, 
the comfort, the temperance, and the well-being of 
civilized man, are all happily adverse to such a view 
as this; and, like most of the other errors of these 
quacks and visionaries, it hardly influences the 
many, and cannot long continue to influence even 
the few.—Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


So Mr. Calhoun is against the acquisition of ter- 
ritory from Mexico! ‘ The full soul loatheth the 
honeycomb.’’ Texas is enough. Or can it be 
that he is willing to fix our boundary at the Sa- 
bine ! : 

If any one man made the war which we are all 
so anxious to be rid of, that man is Mr. Calhoun. 
He drove the annexation in the last moments of Mr. 
Tyler; he drove it heels over head, for fear that 
Mr. Polk might be cautious about the manner of 
doing it. He drove it by a new reading of the 
constitution, which was against the opinion of al- 
most everybody. Bitterly strict in his construction 
of the constitution, the only rule, so far as we can 
see, by which he interprets it, is, that it gives 
power to do whatever he likes, and nothing more. 
He determined to annex first and negotiate after- 
wards. And he found fault with Mr. Polk for not 
managing the quarrel which he left him, in a way 
to please the author of it. 

If Mexico were ever to listen to reason about 
Texas, her ears would have been more open before 
the formal annexation was completed. 

Whether it was possible, after that act was done, 


to have avoided the war, we have serious doubts. 
These doubts have grown upon us. Originally, 
we thought the matter might have been managed 
But we have nearly settled into a conviction, that 
the President has done all that he could both to avoid 
and end the war. Mexico would probably live in 
a perpetual state of enmity with us, if we should 
not ‘* conquer a peace.”” Whether we can get a 
peace in that way, remains to be seen. 

Of all men in the world, Mr. Calhoun is the last 
who ought to object to our gaining by conquest any 
or all parts of Mexico. 

There is only one redeeming quality about his 
share in these transactions, and that is, that he 
has always been frank and above-board. He does 
not pretend to set the public good above the sup- 
posed interest of South Carolina. The ‘ peculiar 
institution’’ is his controlling power, and this ought 
to be remembered while reading any of his argu- 
ments. 

We do not write from any prejudice against Mr. 
Calhoun. Our prejudices would lead us the other 
way. Sympathizing most heartily in his early fight 
against high duties, we adhered to him, even 
against a suspicion that his friends were endeavor- 
ing to get up a northern excitement, so as to make 
the South one man; this was making a sectional 
party, contrary to the advice and warning of Wash- 
ington. Perhaps Mr. Calhoun himself was inno- 
cent of this; but soon he plunged himself into nul- 
lification, which would lead our Union by a short 
road into the anarchy of the united Mexican states. 

Perhaps Mr. Calhoun may consent to let others 
be converted by the same process which has so 
wonderfully changed him: when each man gets 
all that he wants, he will magnanimously decline 
more. 

But there is an old story, which may serve as an 
illustration of the difficulty now arising. 

In days of yore, when temperance was not so 
strictly construed as now, a worthy deacon used to 
mix a soothing draught for himself and family ev- 
ery evening. He put in the sugar, and the limes, 
and, alas! the spirit; and then adding the water, 
he raised the bow] to his lips, to see whether it 
was properly compounded. It seemed that it al- 
ways required some change in one ingredient. He 
always found it so strong that it made him say 
Hem!! and add more water before he passed the 
bowl to his family. This had gone on for some 
time, till his eldest son, who was approaching to 
man’s estate, one night intercepted the pitcher on 
its way, and grasping the bowl, said, ‘‘ Father, let 
me cry Hem! too.” 

We copy, on the same subject, part of the Wash- 
ington correspondence of the Philadelphia Ledger: 

No man knows better than Mr. Calhoun, that no 
part of D<exico could ever become a slaveholding 
State. This is his motive, and sole motive, for his 
past course. Recollect, he avowed that Texas must 


be acquired to prevent the abolition of slavery, so 
contrary from the reasons of others; but now his 





object is to get up a great agitation on the subject 
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of slavery, and to prevent the acquisition of any 
Mexican territory ; because he knows that with, or 
without the Wilmot proviso, it will be free terri- 


tory. 

What a commentary this is upon forcing the 
Wilmot proviso, which, whilst it will not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the question of slavery in 
Mexico, will prevent the acquisition of any Mexi- 
can territory, and thereby carry out Mr. Calhoun’s 
object in preventing the introduction of any more 
free States into the Union. Do not the Wilmot 
proviso men clearly perceive that they are playing 
mto the hands of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Holmes, and 
that, by insisting on the proviso, which can have 
no practical effect, they enable Mr. Calhoun to 
accomplish his object, which, as I have just observed, 
is to prevent any more free States from being 
brought into the Union. 

The question now asked is, will the North stand 
this' And will they permit the doctrine, that 
whilst slaveholding territory in Texas or elsewhere 
may be added to the Union, Mexico or any portion 
of it shall not be annexed, simply because it now is, 
and with or without the Wilmot proviso will neces- 
sarily continue to be, non-slaveholding! The nulli- 
fying or South Carolina platform is this: add slave- 
holding States whenever you can get them from 
new territory; but keep out all new territory, 
whether it be North or South, out of which free 
States will voluntarily come into the Union. Hence 
Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions immediately succeeding 
Mr. Dickinson's, which override the Wilmot pro- 
viso, (because it is unnecessary,) and leave the 
Mexican States to come in as they themselves may 
desire, with or without slavery ; knowing that they 
have no slavery now, nor will have it with or with- 
out any proviso, but that they will, as free States, 
come into the Union. Such is the anti-national and 
anti-American platform of Mr. Calhoun and the 
nullifiers. 

But I beg you to observe another thing. Mr. 
Calhoun’s resolutions go to prevent the possibility 
of our ever obtaining the Canadas. He tells Great 
Britain, in so many words: ‘‘ If we should go to 
war with you, and conquer the Canadas, it will 
break up our government to hold an inch of that 
territory."” Mr. Calhoun's object is to prevent the 
acquisition of Mexican territory now, and Canadian 
territory hereafter; while, under the Texas resolu- 
tions, he will carve four new slaveholding States out 
of Texas, and thereby obtain a perpetual majority in 
the Senate of the Union, and prevent the admission 
of any more free States. 

This will not be pronounced a good national doc- 
trine either North or South. The people—whether 
they are pure Anglo-Saxon, or Saxon, or a mixture 
of ome and Anglo-Saxon, go for acquiring terri- 
tory wherever it can be honorably and fairly obtained, 
which is near or adjacent to us, whether slavehold- 
ing or non-slaveholding, knowing that such a course 
will not add one to the number of slaves, while, at 
the same time, it will greatly improve their condi- 
tion, and, in the remote future, in spite of fanatics 
North and South, lead to the peaceful disappearance 
of slavery, not by legislation, but through natural 
causes, which must, in time, produce this result. 

If Mexico were slaveholding territory as Texas 
was, who does not know that Mr. Calhoun would 
be amongst the foremost for immediate and total 
annexation. Mr Calhoun was once a man of two 
ideas—the tariff and slavery ; now that the tariff is 
settled, he is a man of one idea—s/avery! slavery! 
slavery ! 





And here I would warn the people of the North, 
if they would acquire Mexico or any portion of it, 
to examine well the practical consequences of the 
Wilmot proviso, before they make up their minds on 
the subject. Mexico will be non-slaveholding with 
or without it; but it may defeat the acquisition of 
territory, which would certainly not further the 
cause of freedom. Let my readers bear in mind that 
as a part of the same scheme, Mr. Calhoun defeated 
last year, by the slave question, the organization of 
a territorial government in Oregon. The réason is 

lain. He would drive Oregon out of the Union, 
use it can never be organized into slaveholding 
States. 


Ir is thought by many persons that the throne of 
Mexico would be so dangerous and so worthless to 
a French prince, that the wary and sagacious Louis 
Philippe cannot have any thought of securing it. 

In so reasoning, they forget that this aged mon- 
arch risks a European war, and has damaged his 
own character, to build up a succession to the 
throne of Spain for the Duke de Montpensier; a 
succession that would be violently opposed in Spain 
itself, unless some extraordinary inducement could 
be offered to make it popular. 

For the purpose of increasing his ‘‘ availability ,”’ 
we cannot imagine a more tempting bribe to Spain 
than the return of her old colonies. 

There may be no truth in the suspicion of French 
interference, but this view of the case makes it not 
unlikely that it has been thought of, and it will be 
long before we forget M. Guizot's speculations 
about the * balance of power’? in America. 





Ovr correspondent, the native of Irelaud, whe 
finds fault with the article ‘* Paddiana,”’ as errone- 
ous, must remember that one is not obliged to 
swear to the truth of a joke, any more than of a 
song. We advise him to treat it as he says he does 
the Irish articles in Punch. He will not suspect 
us of any want of interest in Ireland. There ust 
be some deep-seated cause why Irishmen, who 
are tolerably regular and industrious here, cannot 
be so at home.’ It is distressing to think that the 
cholera may come upon another year of starvation, 
and depopulate whole districts, 1f not the island. 





We are glad to hear that Mr. Secretary Walker 
is recovering, and that his illness was only ex- 
haustion. It were melancholy to think that his 
enthusiastic industry should break him down at a 
time when his services are-so necessary in the gov- 
ernment, and when his reputation is ripening, even 
in Europe. 


Tne Postmaster General finds that cheaper post- 
age has worked better than he expected, but shrinks 
from recommending cheap postage. We confidently 
expect to see all half-ounce letters carried for five 
cents, or three cents if prepaid ; and at these rates 
delivered to the persons to whom addressed. Do 
this, Mr. Johnson, and you need not trouble your- 
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self about “‘ private mails,’’ or ‘‘ two letters under 
one envelope,’ or any such cares. Let the gov- 
ernment pay the postage for members of Congress, 
and let the postmasters frank letters. They will 
not be asked to do. much in that way for their 
neighbors, when it saves only three cents. On 
this scale you will carry ten times as many letters 
as you now do, and perhaps the post-office depart- 
ment may become so popular that public opinion 
will repress the extortion of rail-road companies, 
and thus make you as happy as you are useful. 





From the Journal of Commerce we copy a notice 
of the expedition to the Dead Sea. 


Lieutenant Lynch, the commander of the U. S. 
ship Supply, with Lieutenant Dale, a gentleman of 
great scientific attainments, have obtained the con- 
sent of the secretary of the navy to employ some 
of their leisure in making a visit to Lake Asphal- 
tites, or what we usually term the Dead Sea. The 
secretary has favored the project of these gentle- 
men, and furnished them with several extra boats, 
atruck, and some indispensable apparatus for mak- 
ing the necessary observations. The whole expense 
of this outlay is, however, but five hundred dollars. 

The expenditures heretofore authorized by our 
government for such purposes, have added greatly 
to the materials of science, and the reputation of 
our country. Those of Lewis S. Clark, of Gen. 
Cass, of Capt. Wilkes, and Col. Fremont, are 
esteemed of very great importance. 

The proposed exploration of the Dead Sea is not 
only convenient but opportune. The world is 
much interested in the condition of Palestine, and 
there seems to be a prevailing opinion that further 
important discoveries are soon to be made there. 

r. Durbin has furnished us with the curious 
results of his personal examination of this celebrated 
lake. Harriet Martineau visited it in April last, 
and has published an acconnt of her visit. 

The only person who is known to have crossed 
it was an Irishman by the name of Costigan. He 
succeeded in crossing the lake in an open boat in 
the month of July, 1835, but suffered so much 
fatigue and exhaustion, and was so illy prepared for 
the adventure that he fell sick and died. Hie made 
no notes of what he saw, nor did he communicate 
to his friends any verbal information on the subject 
during his illness. His remains are deposited in the 
American burying ground at Jerusalem. 

A great many important questions remain to be 
determined, therefore, by Lieutenants Lynch and 
Dale, and they are excellently well qualified to suc- 
ceed in the enterprise. 

This turning of the science and physical force 
of war to the pursuits of useful knowledge is hon- 
orable to the secretary of the navy. It affords 
some relief from the din of war, and will show to 
the world that, however much our brave army and 
navy may be engaged in undertakings which they 
disapprove, we have not altogether forsaken the 
paths of peace and usefulness. 





Tue N. Y. Courier gives this account of British 
annexation : 
Difficulties have arisen in Central America from 


an attempt of the Mosquitoes, under the protection 
of the British government, to claim and occupy San 
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Juan del Norte, the principal port of Nicaragua, 
from which she derives almost her entire revenue. 
The government of Nicaragua has addressed the 
government of Salvador a communicatfon upon the 
subject, from which we extract the following :— 

** My government, always filled with sentiments of 
peace, harmony, and good understanding, in recip- 
rocation of those of the other nations of the globe, 
and especially of civilized Europe, has long sought 
to maintain this good disposition, in obedience to 
those received principles which regulate universal 
society and public utility. Animated by the same 
sentiments, it was its duty to be slow in believi 
that England would cunningly take advantage at 
the misfortunes of Ni ua, for the purpose of 
depriving her of a part of her territory, under the 
pretext of its belonging to the pretended Mosquito 
nation. Now, however, that reluctance, springing 
from the respect which she has shown for inter- 
national justice, is gradually yielding to the sad 
conviction that she is certainly seeking to accom- 
plish the dismemberment referred to. A tribe, with 
no recognized form of government, without civiliza- 
tion, and entirely abandoned to savage life, is sud- 
denly made use of by enlightened England, for the 
purpose of planting one of her feet upon the Atlantie 
coast of the state; or rather, for the purpose of 
taking possession of the port for communication 
between Europe, America, and Asia, and other 
important countries, at the point where the grand 
interoceanic canal is most practicable. ‘This, too, 
has been done at a time when Nicaragua was pre- 
paring to settle her liabilities in regard to the vebt 
due in Great Britain, contracted when we were a 
part of the federal republic of Central America, 
which comprised the territory of the kingdom of 
Guatemala, as far as the waters of the sea on the 
north. 

** And, although my government wished for a 
peaceable settlement of this affair, a series of threats 
and insults, which subaltern agents have been beld 
enough to offer it, no doubt without instructions 
from the British government, banish, with pain, the 
idea of harmony, and impel it to raise its voice so 
loud that it may be heard in all the states, and to 
announce that the independence of Central America 
is threatened. 

** Consequently, the supreme director of Nicaragua 


has ordered me to transmit to you a copy of the 


communication which, under date of the 17th 
instant, was addressed to the British vice-consul, 
and of that which Pae Walker, also nominally a 
British agent, residing in Bluefield, communicated, 
under date the Ist instant, to the commandant of 
the port of San Juan—so that your government, 
being informed thereof, may declare whether it is 
determined to defend our independence, as stipulated 





in existing treaties, or as demanded by national 
interests, or whether, in case the occupation should 
take place, Nicaragua, left to her own resources, 
| must take a corresponding position in the political 
| world, in view of the great commercial interests 
| which in this isthmus concur for the protection of 
| the state, entertaining, however, towards the others, 
no resentment on account of the extraordinary 
efforts which would have to be made by this state.”’ 

The Salvador government in reply, after profess- 
ing a belief that this has been done without due 
authority from the British government, says :— 

‘* But whatever may be the cause of the act, 
Salvador protests that if such an outrage should be 
carried mto effect she will unite her forees with 
those 6f your beautiful state, and will exert her 
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whole power until the usurper who dares to touch 
your territory shall be driven from the limits of 
Central America. The supreme government of 
Salvador is thoroughly convinced that the cause of 
Nicaragua, in this instance, is the cause of all Cen- 
tral America, and that any injury or usurpation 
which your territory may sustain would be the 
same as if sustained by ours.”’ 


We copy some literary news from the correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer : 


It is not perhaps generally known that the 
‘* Edinburgh Review” has no longer any direct and 
immediate connection with the city whence it 
derives its title. It ceased to have its proprietorship 
in Edinburgh on the failure of Constable G Co. 
several years ago, when Longman & Co. of Lon- 
don beeame its owners. The death of Mr. Mac- 
vey Napier, of Edinburgh, at the commencement 
of the present year, has also removed its editorship 
from the northern capital to England; Dr. Emp- 
son, Professor of Law in Hertford College, and 
son-in-law to Lord Jeffery, being its present editor. 
It will in future be printed in England.—The 
severe and deserved literary — which 
Dickens received last year for his Christmas abor- 
tion, ** The Game of Life,” had, it was said, 
deterred his publishers from hazarding another 
Christmas tale. This proves to be a mistake, and 
he is said to be preparing, with much care, a pres- 
ent for the rising generation, to be forthcoming 
about the approaching Christmas. The name is 
not announced. No man can write more power- 
fully or acceptably than Mr. Dickens has the power 
to h but he must drop the slip-shod, careless, and 
affected style which now runs every month through 
whole pages of Dombey & Son, before he regains 
the position which he once occupied. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


The History of a Penitent. A Guide for the In- 
quiring : in a Commentary on the One Hundred 
and Thirtieth Psalm. By Geo. W. Bethune, D. 
D., Minister of the Third Reformed Dutch 
Church, Philadelphia :—Published by B. Perkins 
& Co., Boston. 


Whatever Dr. Bethune writes, we are sure that 
we shall delight to read; and, without waiting 
to read this, heartily commend it to our readers. 
There is so much of devout earnestness, united with 
the solid learning and sound judgment of this ex- 
cellent preacher and writer, that, since we have read 
a few of his books, we are ready to surrender our- 
selves to his guidance, not fearing that the happy 
union of strength and beauty in his massive English 
style will lead us astray from the truth. 


Contemplations on the Solar System, by J. P. Nichol, 
LL. D. 3d edition. 


J. Monroe & Co. have sent to us a copy of this 
very beautiful and valuable work. The design of 
the author appears to be, to present in a brief and 
popular manner the history of astronomy and some 
of the great facts of the science, so as to awaken 
an interest in the mind of the general reader. 
This, Dr. Nichol has succeeded in doing in a most 
remarkable manner. While his pages are stored 
with important facts and truths connected with the 
science of astronomy, his illustrations and explana- 





tions are so simple and plain that the least scientific 
man can scarcely fail to understand and appreciate. 
The volume is illustrated with quite a number of 
fine plates and diagrams. The work will be read 
with special interest by those who have the pleasure 
of hearing Professor Nichol's admirable course of 
lectures now in course of delivery in this city. — 
Boston Traveller. 


© Naomi; or, Boston Two Hundred Years 
Age ;”’ by Eliza Buckminster Lee, author of the 
** Life of Jean Paul,”’ has been published by Crosby 
& Nichols. The dealings of our Puritan fore- 
fathers with the Quakers are here set forth in a fair 
and impartial manner; and although some of the 
actors are fictitious, no incident is introduced touch- 
ing the Quakers that did not actually occur. Mrs. 

writes always vigorously and often eloquently. 
— Transcript. 

Ancient Harmony Revived.—This is the title 
of a collection of Psalm Tunes and Anthems re- 
cently published at Hallowell, and for sale at the 
bookstore of B. Perkins, in Washington street. It 
does our heart good to see this collection of the 

ood old tunes that were in use forty years ago, 
fore the taste and science (Heaven help the 
mark!) of fashionable modern authors—plagiarists 
and thieves—had inundated the musical world with 
their milk-and-water trash. We do really wish 
that some one of the numerous religious congrega- 
tions in our city or the vicinity might have vitality 
enough to adopt this book, and give once more to 
the public service of the church a little of that de- 
votional feeling that was formerly inspired by the 
compositions of Billings, Read, Swan, Edson, 
Holden and others. The dull, insipid, cold, heart- 
Jess stuff, that is now heard in our congregations 
is enough to create a disgust for the musical part 
of public worship, and does disgust and drive away 
from the meeting-house many that would otherwise 
be found in their pews. Nine tenths of the fashion- 
able church music is a libel on devotion, and ought 
to be hooted from society.— Courier. 


Mr. Charles H. Pierce, of Boston, has published 
a neat volume, called ‘‘ The Path of Life; or, 
Sketches of the Way to Glory and Immortality.”’ 
= help for young Christians. By the Rev. Daniel 
ise. 


The first volume of Dr. Chalmers’ Daily Scrip- 
ture Readings, which has been reviewed in the 
Living Age, has already been handsomely re- 
printed by Messrs. Harper and Brothers—and, with 
a Sabbath Exercises,’’ will form the three first 
volumes of Dr. Chalmers’ Posthumous Works. 


The Boy's Winter Book ; descriptive of the Sea- 
sons, oe Rural Life, and Country Amuse- 
ments. By Thomas Miller, with 36 Ilustrations. 
A beautiful reprint, by the same house. 


Midsummer Eve; a Fairy Tale of Love, by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. 
This is another edition, and forms No. 108 of 
Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 


Lessons of the Protestant Church.— 
Stanford & Swords of this city, have published 
a beautiful volume of about nine hundred pages, 
18mo, entitled ‘Proper Lessons for Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the year.”’ It contains 
all the selections from Scripture, exclusive of 
the psalms, which the be pa Church makes a 


part of her service. It ise many readers 
to see how large a proportion of the Old and New 
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Testament that church copies into her offices. 
‘The manner in which the publishers have got up 
he book does them high credit.—Ev. Post. 


Mr. Charles H. Pierce, of Boston, has pub- 
lished an edition of Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy ; 
the two series complete in one handsome volume. 
It will make a good Christmas gift. 


Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
issued the first number of what we hope will be a 
very good thing—Songs for the People; edited by 
Albert G. Emerick, Professor of Music. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings, from original designs ; 
by W. Croome & Co. There is considerable spirit 
in the well-engraved designs of Fort McHenry ; 
Dandy Jim of Caroline, and the tail-piece where 
the bull-dog is perusing Jim’s card ; The Life-boat 
rushing to the rescue of the crew, who have been 
firing ‘‘ the minute gun atsea ;’’ The Bay of Bis- 
cay ; Buena Vista, with a good portrait of our next 
President at the end of it. The Lady “ coming 
through the rye,” is carrying all the rye on her 
head. ‘‘ Hope told a flattering tale,’’ with a good 
portrait of Mad. Catalani, and at the end a lady 
mourning. ‘‘Al}’s Well,’’ but rather cold. ‘‘ Peace- 
ful Slumbering on the Ocean’”’ is not in Boston 
harbor at this season. The full-length portrait of 
Gen. Washington presents him in the attitude, as 
we suppose, of singing ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’’ although 
he appears to shut his mouth as resolutely as usual. 
But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that his 
tailor has perversely neglected, and gone opposite 
to, his carefully reiterated instructions in the letter 
which has lately been published. Upon which 
letter the Boston Journal remarked, that “if Gov. 
Marcy had been equally thoughtful, he would not 
have been under the necessity of applying to the 
New York Treasury for assistance.’’ At the end 
of the song is an excellent portrait of Judge Hop- 
kinson, and the following account of the 

ORIGIN OF ‘‘ HAIL COLUMBIA.”’ 

This, the most popular of all the national songs 
of America, was written by the late Judge Joseph 
Hopkinson ; under the circumstances related in the 
notice given below. 

Joseph Hopkinson, son of Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was born in Philadelphia, November 12, 
1770. He was educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; studied law with Judge Wilson and Mr. 
Rawle; and practised with brilliant success in his 
native city; was twice elected to congress from 
Philadelphia, (1815 and 1817.) In 1828, he was 
appointed judge of the district court for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania—this being the same office 
which his father held by Washington’s appointment. 
Judge Joseph Hopkinson remained in office till his 
decease, which took place June 15, 1842. He was 
the delight of the circle of society in which he moved. 
‘* His accomplished mind,’’ says Mr. Walsh, ‘* ob- 
servant of all the events, characters, and opinions of 
the day, was peculiarly qualified to delight, besides 
instructing, in convivial intercourse, by a strong 
relish for refined society, a cheerful and vivacious 
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spirit, and a peculiar poignancy of remark and raci- 
ness of anecdote.”’ 

The following is Judge Hopkinson’s own account 
of the origin of ‘* Hail Columbia,” written August 
24, 1840, for the Wyoming Band, at Wilkesbarre, 
at their desire. 

‘** This song was written in the summer of 1798, 
when a war with France was thought to be inevita- 
ble—congress being then in session in Philadelphia, 
deliberating upon that important subject, and acts 
of a having actually occurred. ‘The contest 
between England and France was raging, and the 
people of the United States were divided into par- 
ties for the one side or the other; some thinkin 
that policy and duty required us to take part with 
republican France, as she was called ; others were 
for our connecting ourselves with England, under 
the belief that she was the great preservative power 
of good principles and safe government. The vio- 
lation of our rights by both belligerents was forcing 
us from the just and wise policy of President 
Washington, which was to do equal justice to both ; 
to take part with neither, but to keep a strict and 
honest neutrality between them. The prospect of 
a rupture with France was exceedingly offensive to 
the portion of the people which espoused her cause ; 
and the violence of the spirit of party has never 
risen higher, I think not so high, as it did at that 
time, on that question. The theatre was then 
open in our city. A young man belonging to it, 
whose talent was as a singer, was about to take his 
benefit. I had known him when he wasat school. 
On this acquaintance, he called on me on Saturday 
afternoon—his benefit being announced for the fol- 
lowing Monday. He said he had no boxes taken, 
and his prospect was, that he should suffer a loss 
instead of receiving a benefit from the performance ; 
but that if he oan get a patriotic song adapted to 
the tune of the ‘ President’s March,’ (then the pop- 
ular air,) he did not doubt of a full house ; that the 
poets of the theatrical corps had been trying to ac- 
complish it, but were satisfied that no words could 
be composed to suit the music of the march. I told 
him I would try for him. He came the next after- 
noon, and the song, such as it is, was ready for him. 
It was announced on Monday morning, and the 
theatre was crowded to excess, and so continued, 
night after night, for the rest of the season—the 
song being encored and repeated many times each 
night, the audience joining in the chorus. It was 
also sung at night in the streets by large assemblies 
of citizens, including members of congress. The 
enthusiasm was general, and the song was heard, 
I may say, in every part of the United States. 

‘The object of the author was to get up an 
American spirit which should be independent of 
and above the interests, passions and policy of both 
belligerents, and look and feel exclusively for our 
honor and our rights. Not an allusion is made 
either to France or England, or the quarrel between 
them, or to which was the most in fault, in their 
treatment of us. Of course the song found favor 
with both parties—at least neither could disavow 
the sentiments it inculcated. It was truly Ameri- 
can, and nothing else ; and the patriotic feelings of 
every American heart responded to it. Such is the 
history of this song, which has endured infinitely 
beyond any expectation of the author, and beyond 
any merit it can boast of, except that of being truly 
and exclusively pairiotic in its sentiments and 





spirit.” 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 

uded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial pe of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American er. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and common life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin nape New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, a —— Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vo 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections , 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men ef 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed so We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
- a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To insure 
regularity in mailing the work, orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for 
Nine “ “ 
hie 


- $20 00 
. $40 60 
- $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
he worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We biad the work in a uniform, strong, and 

good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 

*r, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 

change without any delay. The price of the binding is 

50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 

poten, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies,—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina — of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who wil us undoubted refer 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot rightfully be cha with more than news- 
paper-postage. We add the definition alluded to :— 

“ Any printed publication, issued in numbers, consist- 
ing of not more than two sheets, and published at short, 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying 
intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly my containing four or 
five mS, numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasutneton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and seience which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has a 


red to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 





